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falsehood.” 


By Edgar Fawcett. 
In Seven Chapters.—Chap. III. | 


Mrs. Merivale entered the room. Instantly 
there was a change in her husband’s manner. He 
turned to his desk, seated himself in his chair, and 
took what seemed to be a file of bills from one of 
the compartments before him. Rachel returned 
the letter to her pocket. 
“George!” exclaimed Mrs. Merivale, in the 
shrill, almost childish tones with which she often 
addressed her husband, “I wish to ask you wheth- 
er you will try to use some control over Blanche. 
After you left the table, she insisted on eating two 
large bananas, and then ordered Thomas to bring 
her more ice-cream. Your indulgence of that 
girl—although you are so ridiculously harsh to 
our poor Frank on the least occasion—has made 
her treat me with constant disrespect. I’’—— 

Here Mrs. Merivale came to an abrupt pause. 
The doors in this handsome Fifth Avenue mansion 
were heavy. She had not heard a word of what 
had passed in the library, but the paleness of her 
husband’s face, and the evident agitation 
Rachel, suddenly attracted her notice. 

She glanced first at Mr. Merivale, then at her 
niece. ‘Why, what is the matter?” she ex- 
claimed. “You look pale, George. And Rachel ?” 

There was a dead silence. Rachel dropped her 
eyes and waited. Mr. Merivale turned slightly, 
and looking at his wife, said, with a flurried 
laugh,— 

“Why, Isabel, I have been talking with our 
niece about—about my poor sister, her aunt.” 

Mrs. Merivale was silent for amoment. Rachel 
felt that her small, light-blue eyes were looking 
keenly at both her uncle and herself. Presently 
her aunt said, with a kind of scornful drawl,— 

“It’s rather singular, George, that you should 
now show any feeling about your sister. In all 
the years that we’ve been married you have hardly 
mentioned her. And I never heard of your re- 
ceiving a letter from Denton until”—— 

“Pray be quiet, Isabel!” broke in Mr. Merivale, 
sternly. Then, after a moment’s pause, his voice 
changed, and he said, “‘As for Blanche, if she is 
wilful, you have only to forbid her from coming 
to dessert.” 

Mrs. Merivale gave a loud, thin, sour laugh. “J 
forbid Blanche anything!” she exclaimed, mock- 
ingly. ‘As if you would not countermand my 
orders the moment it pleased you todo so! You 
know very well that everything I say to either Ida 
or Blanche or to Julian is quickly opposed. The 
instant it is a question of poor Frank doing any- 
thing, it hardly matters what, you are at once in 
arms. [’—— 

But here Rachel slipped through the door that 
led into the dining-room. She was greatly excited, 
but save a slight paleness, did not show it. 

“Why did he wish that I should not know what 
is in the letter?” she thought. “Why was he so 
determined to take it from me ?” 

Her cousins were still at table as she reappeared. 
Blanche looked fretful and irritated. She was 
complaining because she was not allowed a second 
supply of ice-cream. Ida rose as she saw 
Rachel. 

“So you’ve finished talking with papa 
said. 

“I’m afraid mother drove you away,” said 
Frank, rising also and twirling his mustache. 


of 


she 


“I think Uncle George has no more to say to me | 


now,” returned Rachel. 

“IT wish I was old, like Ida!” cried Blanche, 
whiningly. “She has as much ice-cream as she 
wants.” 

Rachel looked with her serious gaze at Blanche. 
“But perhaps she does not want as much as you 
do.” 

Frank burst into a laugh. ‘You're a perfect 
treat!” he exclaimed, going to her. He was 
smoking a cigarette, and its fume and odor made 
her cough. ‘You think me a dreadful fellow, lit- 
tle Puritan,” he went on. 
that you do.” 

Rachel shook her head. It never occurred to 
her not to speak the exact truth. “No,” she said, 
“I don’t think that. But I do think you have 
faults, and you think so, too, I’m sure.” 

Frank made a sort of funny grimace. ‘You're 





“Come now, confess | 


quite too much for me!” he broke forth. “Did 
you ever say a word in your life that you did not 
thoroughly mean ?” 

“It seems to me,” she replied, smiling, “if I 
should say what I did not mean, it would be 


“What whoppers most everybody must tell 
then!” Frank laughingly answered. “Well, good- 
by, Miss Propriety! I’m off for the Dpera. I 





| Rachel soon went upstairs with Blanche, who 
| was still in a complaining mood. 
| “There’s Ida,”’ she almost growled, “who is go- 
ing to put on a magnificent dress to-night and ap- 
pear ata ball, where she will be asked to dance, 
and will have lots of fun, besides a splendid sup- 
per. And here am I, forced to go to bed at nine 
| o'clock, and either mope with a book until then, 
or else play checkers with Katrine. I hate check- 
ers. They tireme! Nearly everything tires me, 
except the things that I can’t do and can’t get. | 
Are you ever tired ?” 
“Only at bed-time,” said Rachel. ; 
Blanche gave a titter. “Oh, you are so funny !” | 
she drawled, in a voice that sounded quite like 
| her mother’s. ‘Frank was right; you're a perfect | 
| treat. The idea of being tired only at bed-time! | 
Why, I’m tired all day long! I wouldn't be if I 


| were old. Wouldn’t it be fun to be as old as Ida? | 
| She has about twenty new dresses every year. | 


| She is ‘in society,’ you know, and all that.” 
Rachel looked surprised. “Why, what can she 
do with twenty dresses? I shouldn’t know what 
to do with them.” 
Blanche sunk upon a lounge, laughing. “What 
| a little simpleton you are! Do with them!” she 
exclaimed. “Why, you would wear them, of 
course! Don’t you like to feel that you look pret- 
ty and well-dressed? Don’t you like to watch 
yourself in the mirror, and say to yourself that 
your frock is becoming ?” 


“How stupidly you talk! 
not to say that; it isn’t good manners, is it? 
sides, I like you. 
say it? 
a little priggish. 
breath of fresh country air in the summer-time, 
hope you don’t disapprove of listening to fine | when one is tired of the hot city.” 
music. If you do, I shall feel utterly condemned.” | a sigh. 





“No,” answered Rachel. “My aunt always told | 


me that would be vanity, and vanity is sinful.” 


Blanche shrugged her shoulders and yawned. 
!” she said. “But I ought 
Be- 
Forgive me, won’t you, if I do 
You're pretty and good, if you are just 
Do you know, you seem like a | 


Here she gave 
“Just think! there are all my lessons for 





to-morrow, and I don’t know one of them. The 
teachers at Madame Laurent’s will make a fuss if 
I miss. Still, I nearly always do miss, so it won’t 
make much difference.” 

“J wouldn’t say that. It does make a difference 
whether one misses or not. Don’t the teachers 
mind? Do they let you miss without punishing 
you?” 

“Punishing me!” repeated Blanche, bristling. 
“T should like to see them dare try it!” 
‘Don’t they keep you in, or give you discredit 
marks, or do something to punish you ?” 
“Oh, sometimes they keep me after school for 
a half an hour or so, but Madame Laurent almost 
always lets me off. I think she favors me. I dare 
say it’s because I’m one of her rich pupils; yes, I 
know it's that. I’m papa’s daughter, and she likes 
| to have me in the school.” 

“Why, that’s wicked!” exclaimed Rachel. 
“Don’t you think so? She ought to treat all her 
| pupils alike. It isn’t just. Uncle’s riches ought 

not to make a difference. I shouldn’t like favors 
given because I had money. I’m sure I should 
lose my self-respect if I accepted them.” 
| Blanche straightened her slim figure and lifted 
her blond eyebrows. ‘You are impertinent!” she 
| said, with a curl of the lip. 
“No, no,” said Rachel, gently. “I only said 
| what I thought was right. I did not mean to be 
impertinent. You know you ought not to be 
| indolent, and you know, too, that Madame Laurent 


ought not to favor you more than she favors the 
other girls. I only told you what you already 

know, and did it so that you would see the wrong 
more clearly, not because IT wanted to find fault.” 

Blanche sprang to her feet, a quick flash in 
hereyes. “I will not have you lecture me!" she 
cried. “You’ve no right to doit. It ¢s imperti- 
nence !” 

Rachel quietly rose and moved towards the 
door. “You ought not to misunderstand me,” she 
said. “I did not mean to offend; I only wanted 
to help you. Pray don’t call it impertinence, for I 
want to be your friend, and am sorry that I have 
made you angry.” 

Rachel then turned to leave the but 
her cousin impulsively caught her hand. “No, 
Rachel, you shan’t go off in that way! J am to 
blame,” and she threw both arms about her neck. 
“You were right, and I was wrong. I do like you, 
and want you to love me. I only wish I had 
known you ever so long ago. If I had, I’m sure 
I should have tried to be a better girl, Mamma 
doesn’t care for me one bit, and papa is nearly al- 
ways away. Sister Ida hardly notices me, and 
thinks only of parties and her fashionable engage- 
ments. Brother Frank pets me sometimes, but he 
is almost always going to his club or to the opera, 
somewhere like that. And you know little 
Julian is always either saving his pert things, or 
having his horrid tantrums. I 
love me, dear, no one to really care for me and 
think about me. And I] am so tired all the time!” 

As Blanche uttered the last sentence, she burst 
into tears. 

*} shall love you, dear; I know I shall!” said 
Rachel, while the tears choked her voice and 
dimmed her eyes. 

The girls then sat together on the lounge, and in 
a few moments Blanche got her books, and the 
two were soon studying the lessons together that 
Blanche was to recite. 

Nine o’clock came, and with it Katrine, whom 
Julian’s last tantrum had kept at his bedside. As 
she entered the room, Blanche’s arm was about 
Rachel’s neck. “You seem very affectionate with 
your cousin, mademoiselle,” said the French- 
woman. And then she gave a little, dry laugh that 
sounded as if something had rattled in her throat. 

“Rachel and I have struck up a life-long friend- 
ship!” exclaimed Blanche. ‘I’ve never met any- 
body that I liked half so well.” 

Katrine threw up both hands, gave an interjec- 
tion in her native tongue, and said to Rachel in 
her odd broken English, “Ah, my dear young 
lady, ’tis almost as if you had performed a mir- 
acle. Mademoiselle Blanche has always yawned 
in everybody’s face until now.” 

“Not a miracle, by any means,” said Rachel, 
turning with a smile that was one of her chief 
charms. 

“Your uncle wishes to see you in the library 
before you go to your room,” Katrine said to 
Rachel. ‘He is waiting there at present.” 

Rachel’s heart gave a bound. What did he 
wish ? Would he again demand the letter? Might 
he not even attempt to force it from her? What 
ought she to do if he should? What could she do? 

She clasped Blanche’s hand for an instant, and 
then gave her cousin a kiss which was perhaps 
more agitated than she realized. Then she went 
into the hall. She had already determined to 
conceal the letter somewhere in her own room, 
but she had hardly taken ten steps in the hall 
when she heard footsteps behind her. 

She paused. Katrine came to her side. The 
Frenchwoman’s voice, as she immediately spoke, 
had a soft, wheedling sound that instinctively 

caused distrust in Rachel’s mind. 

“Excuse me, Mademoiselle Rachel,” said she, 
“but you seemed unwell—you became pale, in 
fact.” 

“IT am not unwell,” replied Rachel. 
ing to see my uncle.” 

“But the stairs to the library are there,” said 
Katrine, pointing to a portion of the hall which 
Rachel had already passed. : ° 

“Yes, I know it; I am going to my room first.” 

“Ah,” said Katrine, with much politeness. A 
little spark seemed to brighten and deepen in each 
of her black eyes. She laid one hand on Rachel’s 
shoulder. “Tell me, mademoiselle, were you go- 
ing to hide the letter ?” 

Rachel quickly recoiled. “What do you mean ?” 
she asked. 

Katrine gave a smile and put her head on one 
side as she did so. “Let me have it, mademoiselle,” 
she whispered. ‘It will be quite safe with me.” 


room, 


or 


have no one to 


“T am go- 
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Rachel looked at her with amazement. “I am | what it contains. I must insist upon your giving 


sure that my uncle could not have told you | 
what passed between us in the library,” she said. 
“You must have heard by listening at one of the 
library-doors. How dare you do such a thing ?” 
Rachel at once shot past ler, reaching the land- 
ing of the stairs. She had abandoned all idea of 
going back into her own room, for she felt that 
Katrine might follow, and she was so shocked at 
the woman’s conduct that she wished to avoid her. 


The Frenchwoman’s face fairly burned with | tion the pocket of her dress with both hands. 


anger. “Oh, very well, my fine young lady from | 
the country!” she almost hissed. “I wanted to 
show you how I could make that letter one help 
to you—that is all! I know it és a secret. I could 
tell you just how to get a great sum of money— 
and”’—— 

Rachel stopped. Grasping the heavy walnut 
banister, she turned and looked up into Katrine’s 
face, saying, in a low voice that shook a good 
deal, though she tried to make it firm,— 

“If you say another word, I will tell my uncle 
everything you have said. I don’t know just 
what you mean, but I do know from your looks 
that it’s something wicked.” 

She turned and passed rapidly down stairs. The 
large lower hall was quite vacant. Her heart 
was beating heavily. It seemed to her horrible 
that there could be such bad people in the world 
as this Katrine seemed to be She walked with 
an unsteady step through the two dim, stately 
parlors towards the dining-room at their end. 
The dinifig-room was now dim as well, but when 
she reached it and stood within it she saw that the 
door of the adjacent library was only half-closed, 
and that a light shone through the aperture. 

She scarcely knew whether to advance or recede. 
Just then she heard her uncle’s voice from beyond 
the half-closed door of the library. 

“Thomas,” he said, “place these bonds in the 
safe. I intended to have taken them down town, 
to the office safe, after they had been handed me 
by the gentleman who called just before dinner; 
but I have been so occupied since that I have not 





done so.’ 

“Yes, sir,” answered ‘Thomas. 

Thomas, the butler, had been a confidential ser- 
vant of Mr. Merivale’s for some years. He was 
trusted implicitly, and had heretofore shown, so 
far as Mr. Merivale knew, that he was worthy to 
be trusted. All the for household ex- 
penses passed through his hands. He paid all 
domestic bills. Comparatively large amounts of 
money for this purpose were handed him, and kept 
for safety in a small safe in the library. The cam- 
binations of the therefore known to 
him as well as to Mr. Merivale. He also kept in 
the safe a set of books, showing to whom, and for 


moneys 


lock were 


what, all moneys were paid out by him, and he ren- 
dered to his master a monthly statement of the ex- 
penditures of -the household. There was, there- 
fore, nothing inconsistent in the placing of the 
bonds in his hands for safe keeping until the next 


iy 

Mr. Merivale continued, “Thomas, T am glad to 
hear from Mrs Merivale that vou and Katrine in- 
Mrs Merivale gives me good ac- 
Kivery should marry and 
settle down in life, | think, who can get a good | 
wife. Ir case of your marrying, should you care 
to go into business, or to engage in any different 
occupation, | shall be glad to be of service to you.” 

“TL thank heartily,” the 
“You have been very kind to me, and I cannot be 


tend to marry. 


counts of her. main 


you was response. 


grateful enough for your kindness. It is possible 
I may, after Katrine and IT are married, wish to 
engage in some business where there is a prospect 
of something in the future more promising than 
the pleasant position LT now hold, and which for 
many reasons LT shall be sorry to leave.” 

“Well, when the time comes, ‘Thomas, you can 
depend upon me. Have you placed the bonds in 
the safe *"’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

* What is the hour?” 

“A little after nine o’clock.” 

“As you go up stairs, remind Katrine that I 
told her to ask my niece, Miss Rachel, to meet 
me here at once.” 


| did they know what the word “‘Sangreal” meant, and 


“Yes, sir.” | 


Rachel had heard every word of this conversa- 
tion. A moment later the half-opened door of the 
library unclosed, and the polite, majestic butler 
ndvanced towards her. 

“O miss, you are here already ?” 
“Mr. Merivale asked me to” 

“Yes, | know,” interrupted Rachel, passing him 
and going towards the library. “Katrine told me 
that my uncle wished to see me.” 


said Thomas. 


She was very pale as she entered the library. 
“Ah, Rachel,” exclaimed Mr. Merivale, in a cool, 
careless voice, “it’s you, eh?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Rachel. 

Her uncle then rose, passed her and closed the 


door by which she had entered, turned the key, | 


took it out and placed it in his pocket. 

Racltel felt, then, that her uncle meant to obtain 
her treasured letter, possibly by force, if he could 
not otherwise secure it. In her anxiety she darted 
towards the only other door which led from the 
library, that at which she supposed Katrine had 
meanly listened. 

This, too, was locked. She turned and looked 
anxiously at her uncle. He was watching her. 
The expression of his face was and 
termined. “Now, Rachel, it is unnecessary for me 


cool de- 


have that letter, and that I alone should know 








it to me.” 

There was a silence. Rachel sank into a chair. 
She shook her head as she did so. “I cannot 
give it to you,” she answered. “I will read it to 
you if you will listen, but I cannot give it to 
you.” 

Her uncle took a step towards her. “Then I 
shall be obliged to take it, Rachel,” he said. 

Rachel rose, and clutched in a sort of despera- 


(To be continued.) 
———_—_~or—____—_- 
For the Companion. 


THE BELLS OF MAY-DAY. 
A RONDEL. 
I hear sweet bells of the May-day ringing, 

Out in the garden and through the lane, 

From hyacinth blooms, and the “golden chain” 
Of laburnum shrubs in the hedge-rows springing. 
By only a cheat, my senses bringing 

Under the glamour of childhood again, 

I hear sweet bells of the May-day ringing 
Out in the garden and through the lane, 
Half a century back! This foolish clinging 
To youth’s bright May, and its old sweet strain, 
Is a draught of joy with a dash of pain; 
For only in Memory’s mythical singing 
I hear sweet bells of the May-day ringing, 
Out in the garden and through the lane. 
WILLIAM C, RICHARDS, 


For the Companion. 


THE SANGREAL PRIZE. 
By H. H. 


It lay on the teacher’s desk, in full sight of the 
school. It was a superb book, bound in bright brown 
leather, with a gold border and gilt edges to the 
leaves, and it had in it many beautiful pictures. 

Its name was “The Vision of Sir Launfal.” This 
was in gold letters on one side of the cover. None 
of the scholars had ever heard of it before. Neither 


when the teacher rose in her desk, and read them the 
letter from her friend who had sent the book, they 
could not understand it at all, till the teacher ex- 
plained it. 

This was what the gentleman who had sent the 
book had written in his letter: 


“My DEAR FRIEND,—I am much interested in 
what you tell me of your school, and I send you a 
book to be given to your boys asa prize. I have al- 
ways thought that the story of the Holy Grail, and 
the adventures of King Arthur’s knights in search of 
it, ought to be told to all young people; that it might 
be so presented to them as to tive always in their 
memories, and be a spur to noble deeds. 

‘James Russell Lowell’s poem of Sir Launfal is, 
to my way of thinking, the most beautiful and poeti- 
cal setting which has ever been given tothe fable and 
its moral. So I select that for the prize, and it is to 
be given to the boy who writes the best composition 
on the Sangreal.” 





When the teacher had read these last words of the 
letter, she laid it down on her table and looked around 
the school-room. In spite of herself, a little smile 
came on her lips at the sight of the puzzled and be- 
wildered faces. There were twenty-five boys in the 
room between the ages of ten and fourteen. Not one 
of them looked as if he had the least idea what the 
letter had been about. 

They had all listened intently, and were eager to 
know, for they had seen and handled the beautiful 
book, and had been told that it was a prize, sent to 
the school by the teacher’s friend, and that they were 
all to try to win it. 

“Those of you who know what the word ‘Sangreal’ 
means, hold up your hands,” said the teacher. 

Not a hand went up. 

“Those of you who have ever heard of it before, 
hold up your hands,” she said. 
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Grail, sometimes the Sangreal Cup. You see what a 
beautiful legend it was, and what a lesson was hid in | 
the fable. Some of the most beautiful poems ever 
written since the world began have been written 
about this mysterious lost cup of the Holy Grail.” 

When the teacher had finished telling the boys this, 
she said,— 

“Now I will read to you the poem in this beautiful 

book which my friend has sent to you, and which he 
calls the Sangreal prize. 
“I think after you have heard this poem you will 
all understand the fable better, and will think of 
many things you would like to write about it. You 
can either write the story of the cup itself, finding 
out all you can at home in encyclopedias and other 
books about it, and about the poems and romances 
which have been founded on the legend, or you can 
make up a story all your own of some one’s going in 
search of the cup, and what he did to prove that he 
was pure enough and good enough to be allowed to 
find it.’’ 

Then she read aloud the “Vision of Sir Launfal.” I 
wish I had room to give you the poem here, but it is 
too long. 

No doubt you can all find it and read it for your- 
selves, andif you do, you will understand the rest 
of this story better. 

Sir Launfal had made up his mind to go in search 
of the Holy Grail, and had vowed that he would not 
sleep in a bed till he had set forth on his pilgrimage. 
As he rode out of his castle gate, he saw a leper sit- 
ting there, begging for alms. Instead of pitying the 
poor cregture, he felt a loathing horror of him, and 
tossed him a piece of gold without a word. 

“The leper raised not the gold from the dust; 
Better to me the poor man’s crust, 
Better the blessing of the poor, 
Though I turn me empty from his door. 
That is no true alms which the hand can hold; 
He gives nothing but worthless gold 
Who gives from a sense of duty,” 
says the poem. 

When the teacher reached this part of the poem, 

she lifted her eyes, and her glafice accidentally fell 


on Phil. His cheeks were crimson and his eyes full 
of tears. 
“Poor boy!” thought the teacher to herself. “Is it 


possible that he has been made to feel himself an out- 
cast, like the leper?” and she was almost sorry she 
had read the poem. 

At night Sir Launfal lay down to sleep out of doors, 
and dreamed that he had been to search for the Holy 
Grail, had roamed through country after country in 
vain, had come home poor and old to find another 
reigning in his castle. Sitting by a stream, he found 
another leper. Humble now and loving, he shared 
his crust with him and drank out of the same bowl. 
Then, suddenly, the leper threw off his disguise, and 
stood up bright and beautiful by his side, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, saying to him,— 

“Lo, it is I! be not afraid! 
In many climes without avail 


Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail. 
Behold, it is here,—this cup which thou 





They carried him into Kosy’s mother’s house and 
put him on Rosy’s little bed. He was not dead; he 
had fainted. Before long he opened his eyes, and the 
first words he said were,— 

“Where’s Rosy?” 

‘“‘Rosy’s all right, my brave fellow,” said the doc. 
tor, “but I’m afraid you’ve got a bad hurt yourself.” 

“Allright,” said Phil, and then he fainted away 
again. 

It was, indeed, a bad hurt that Phil had got. 

One of his legs was broken just below the knee. It 
would be many months, the doctor said, before Phil 
would be able to walk again. Luckily, it was the 
short leg, so that he would not be any lamer than be 
fore. 

The next day there was a very sad and thoughtful 
set of boys in that school-room. Even the hard 
hearted ones who had called Phil by the unkind name 
of Humpty, and had laughed at him for hay ing 
lifted up his hand when he did not know what the 
Sangreal was, were sorry and ashamed now. 

At recess-time the teacher observed that the boys 
were not playing as usual, but were all gathered in 
one group, talking earnestly. When school was dis 
missed, in the afternoon, instead of going out, they 
sat still in their seats, and one of the older boys, ris 
ing, said,— 

“We've got something we want to say. We boys 
think that Phil ought to have the Sangreal prize, be- 
cause he saved Rosy’s life, and we didn’t any of us 
try.” 

“We would have, if we’d seen the horses,” said an. 
other boy, under his breath, “but they were past us 
before we knew anything. But we all want Phil to 
have the book, if your friend’s willing.” 

‘‘We’ve all made up our minds not to write any 
compositions about it, so that he can have it,” said 
another. 

“And if we did, we couldn’t write anything better 
than to teil how he pulled Rosy out from under th: 
horses’ feet,’’ added a fourth. 

The teacher listened to them all, and when they 
had finished she said,— 

“TI think you are right, boys. 
ask my friend about it. The book is not mine, but 
his. He can get my letter and answer it in time for 
us to know in three days.” 

On the third day came the answer. 

“By all means let the brave little hunchback boy 
have the Sangreal prize. He has earned it. And I 
send by express to-day a box of other books to amuse 
him while he is shut up with his broken leg.” 

When the boys carried Phil the beautiful book, 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal,” at first he did not want 
to take it. 

“It isn’t fair,” he said. “It was for us all to try 
for.” But the teacher told him all the boys had re 
fused to try for it, and wanted him to have it, so he 
must consider it a present from the school. 

It was late autumn when all this happened. The 
doctor thought Phil would be out and about, on his 
crutch again, before spring. Put long before spring 


But I must send and 





Didst fill at the streamlet for me, but now 
This crust is my body broken for thee, 

This water His blood that died on the tree. 
The Holy Supper is kept indeed 

In what so we share with another's need; 

Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare. 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three,— 
Himself, his hungering neighbor and me.” 


When Sir Launfal waked up after this dream, he 
decided not to go away on his search for the Holy 
Grail—but to stay at home and do good. 


“The Grail in my castle here is found,” 
he said. 


“Hang my idle armor up on the wall; 
Let it be the spider’s banquet-hall; 
He must be fenced with stronger mail 
Who would seek and find the Holy Grail.” 
When the teacher shut the book and laid it on the 
desk, you could have heard a pin drop in the school- 
room. There was not a boy there that had not un- 





One hand went up timidly, not much more than 
half-way up. It was the hand of a little humpbacked 
boy, who had been in the school only a short time. 
Hie was not only humpbacked, but he was lame. One 
leg was much shorter than the other, and he had to 
walk with a crutch. He was poor, too, and wore 
shabby clothes, for which reason some of the boys 
treated him unkindly, and would not play with him 
ut recess. 

“What is it, Phil?” asked the teacher. 

“T don’t know,” said Phil. 

A contemptuous titter was heard from the older 
boys. The teacher looked sternly at them, and ex- 
claimed,— 

“Why do you laugh? My question was, who had 
heard anything about it, not who knew what it was. 

“What have you heard about it, Phil?” she con- 
tinued, smiling kindly at the boy. 

Phil was sensitive and shy, and the boys’ laughing 
at him had embarrassed him so that he could not col- 
lect his thoughts. He turned red and did not reply. 

“Have you forgotten?” said the teacher, gently. 

“No, ma’am,” answered Phil, encouraged by her 
pleasant tone. “It was something that nobody could 
find unless he was very good, but I don’t remember 
what it was.” 

“That’s right,” said the teacher. 
tell you all about it: 

“About a thousand years after Christ’s crucifixion, 
it began to be said that the cup out of which He drank 
at the last supper He ate with His disciples was still 
in existence on the earth. It was said that Joseph of 

| Arimathea carried it to England, and that it had 
been handed down in his family from generation to 
| generation. 

“There was something mysterious about this cup. If 
the person who had it in keeping did any base or dis- 
honorable deed, the cup would disappear. In this 
way the cup was at last lost. Nobody knew where it 
was. Some one who had had the charge of it had 
sinned, and the cup was gone. The same spell which 
had made it hard for any mortal to be good enough 


“And now I will 


to keep the cup, made it hard for any one to be good | ward, snatched Rosy from under the very feet of the 
But 
and unselfish towards his fellow-men would ever be | alas! in turning he lost hold of his crutch; it slipped 
away from him, and he fell directly in the way of the 
wagon, so that the heavy hind wheels passed over his 


enough to find it. No one who was not pure in heart 
g 


permitted to find it. This was what the old legend, 
or fable, said, almost a thousand years ago. 


derstood the poem; and only two or three that did not 
| feel as if they would like to do something themselves, 
| that very day, to earn the right to find the Holy 
| Grail. 

It was time for recess, and as the boys went out, 

| the teacher wondered to see how slowly and quietly 
they walked, all except the two or three who had 
| tittered at poor little Phil. 

Phil hung back. He had tears in his eyes, and he 
was afraid the boys would see it and laugh at him. 
; At last he went out too. 

As he appeared on the sidewalk, one of the boys 
| called out—one of those who had laughed at him be- 
| fore,— 

“Hullo, Humpty-Dumpty! what are you going to 
write about the Sangreal? A bully job for you, aint 
it? I saw you snivelling in your desk while she was 
reading the verses. Tell us, now, what you're goin’ 
| to write.” 
| “Kor shame! for shame!” cried two or three of the 
| other boys, gathering around Phil. ‘Never you mind 
what he says!” 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” said Phil, “that is, not much; 
I’ve got most used to being called Humpty—it’s a 
good name for me, anyhow,” and he tried to laugh. 
“T don’t know what I shall write. I know what I 
think about it, but I don’t believe I could write it.” 

The school-house was on a corner, where two 
| streets crossed. The boys were all standing on the 
steps, or on the sidewalk. Just as Phil spoke the 
last words, a runaway pair of horses with a heavy 
| wagon came whirling around the corner, and dashed 
up on the sidewalk, so close to some of the boys it 
nearly knocked them over. 

“Oh!” screamed Phil; ‘there’s Rosy!” 

Rosy was a little girl only four years old, the child 
of a poor woman who lived next door to the school- 
| house. Just the second before the horses dashed up 
on the sidewalk, Rosy had opened the gate of her 
mother’s yard, and toddled out on the walk. In an. 
other second—none of the boys could ever tell how 
| the lame boy managed to do it—Phil had sprung for- 








flying horses, and flung her against the fence. 


| “Then the poets began to write poems, describing | legs. 


‘db how different persons set off in search of the cup, 
to repeat to you that it is important that I should | and what they did to prove themselves worthy of | were out of sight, and there lay Phil, seemingly dead, 
Sometimes the cup was called the Holy | his eyes shut, his face white. 


finding it. 


It was all over in less than a minute; the horses 


it was certain that Phil would never be out again. 
He had received some internal injuries which could 
not be healed. And Phil was not sorry. He knew it 
himself, long before he was told by his friends. 
They dreaded to tell him. They thought he would 
be afraid to die. 
But when at last the doctor said one day, “Phil, my 
boy, I’m afraid you won’t get well as soon as I told 
you,” Phil replied,— 
“Oh, I’m not going to get well at all. I’ve known 
that this long time; and that’s what’s kept me so pa- 
tient. I’m not a bit afraid to die, and I sha’n’t have 
any hump on my back there.” 
A few days before Phil died, he sent for the teacher 
to come and see him. When she bade him good-by, 
he pointed to a parcel done up in white paper, lying 
on the table by his bed. 
“You take that,” he said. “It’s for the boys. 
Don’t you open it till the day after ’'m dead. Then 
you give it to them.” 
The morning after Phil’s funeral, before the school 
exercises commenced, the teacher took this par 
cel out of her desk, and told the boys what Phil had 
said. 
Then she opened the parcel. It was the beautiful 
book, “The Vision of Sir Launfal,” the Sangreal 
prize. 
Phil had printed on the title-page : 


“To keep to read to the boys, 
In memory of 
Phil.” 


—+or- 


WHO THE TURKOMANS ARE. 


The Turkomans are a nomadic people occupying 
Armenia and the centre of Asia Minor, and our 
knowledge of them has recently been increased by 
the narrative of a Russian traveller, whose book is 
published in St. Petersburg. 

Proverbs are a good index to the character of 2 
nation, and that of the Turkomans, read by the liglit 
of the following sayings, is certainly formidable : 

‘He who has seized the hilt of his sword does not 
wait for a pretext.” 

“A mounted Turkoman knows neither father nor 
mother.” 

“Where there is a town, there are no- wolves; 
where there are Turkomans, there is no peace.” 

“No Persian crosses the Atreck, except with a rope 
round his neck.” 

“The Turkoman needs not the shade of trees nor 
the protection of laws.” 

It is needless to add that people with such prover! 
are not always agreeable neighbors. The Turkom:: 
have no towns worthy of the name. Even Merv, ' 
Queen of the World, as it is called, is but a conglon 
eration of huts, and is more of an agricultural dis 
trict than what we are usually accustomed to call « 
town. ; 

The inhabitants of these townless steppes live i” 
carts, each cart containing a family, and lead a wan 
dering life somewhat like that of our own gypsies, 0"! 
incomparably more romantic. Their women are !! 
dustrious, possess much more independence than 
Mohammedan women of other nations, and wear 10 
veils. The men are not smart in appearance, 2c 
their national costume does ndt approach the spleu- 
dor of the Circassian dress, or even that of the ¢ 
sacks. 
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They treat their horses very affectionately, and | 
though they are not graceful in the saddle, and can- 
not perform any feats of horsemanship, they are inde- 
fatigable .riders. This quality of endurance their 
horses share with them, and a Turkoman thinks 
nothing of galloping twenty miles ata stretch. As 
the Turkoman’s hogse is his most valuable possession, 
he bestows more than ordinary attention onit. He, 
his wife, and his children may be in rags and starv- 
ing, but his dear steed must want for nothing, and be 
richly caparisoned and wrapped in several horse- 
cloths. 

Se 





For the Companion. 


UP THE TRAIL. 
In Two NuMBERS.—NO. IL. 
By A. M. Nevin. 
A Skirmish with Rustlers, 


We struck the regular, well-worn ‘Eastern trail,” 
as we intended, at the ford of the Red River. The 
water was very low at this time; we did not have the 
trouble we had anticipated getting across. The cattle 
were able to wade the stream. 

The trail itself was thenceforward about a quarter 
of a mile wide, worn hard and dusty by the many 
herds of cattle that had passed over it. Very few of 
the herds keep in the middle of the track, but travel | 
along the edge in order that the cattle may graze a 
little. Consequently the trail grows wider and wider. 
From high ground we could see numerous herds, large 
and small, at various distances ahead, stock herds 
and beef herds, dotted along the trail as far as the 
eye could reach, and hear the shrill “whoops” of the 
cow-boys as they urged their cattle on. 


Indian Police. 





The grass was mean, tramped and pretty well ; 
eaten out; so at last, after we had crossed the Wash- 
ita, Slater, who had driven to Kansas nearly every 
year since he was a mere boy, and knew the “Nation” 
like a book, struck off into the Territory, ten or 
tweive miles west of the regular trail. 

This was against all the laws for the protection of 
Indian reservation lands, and we fully expected to be 
eventually ordered back to the main trail by the Ind- 
ian police. 


It might have been because several U.S. herds had 


been recently driven up to Camps Supply and Reno 
for reservation beef, and that we were taken for an- 
other such herd; but certain it is, we were not or- 
dered back to the dusty trail, and from there on to 
the Salt Fork of the Arkansas we revelled in plenty 
of good grass, water, wood, in a little parallel trail 
all our own. 

These Indian police were numerous in the Coman- 
che country. They were all young, and each wore a 
big silver badge with “Indian Police” engraved on it, 
and they were intensely proud of their badge of of- 
tice, deeming themselves several shades above the 
common race of Indians. They became very socia- 
ble, although they spoke hardly any English, and 
would bring whole delegations of Comanches and 
Kionas into our camp for dinner, much to Slater’s 
and Joe’s disgust. 

These visitors would eat as long as there was any- 
thing before them to eat, and their appetites for 
“sucre” (molasses) could not be appeased. They 
were withal very good-natured and jovial. 


Native Visitors. 


Opposite Fort Reno we were visited by Arrapahoes 
and Cheyennes. They offered ponies, coats, shirts 
and blankets for sale. Two of the boys bought neat 
gray coats, issued to the Indians by the United States 
Government, for the moderate sum of one silver dol- 
lar. IT set the Cheyennes down for a sulky race, not 
nearly so lively as the Comanches. 

Up on the Salt Fork of the Arkansas, not so very 
far from the Kansas line, a band of thirty or forty 
bedraggled, half-starved Pawnees met us. They had 
been subsisting on jack-rabbits, turtles, plums, in 
which the country abounds, roots and such luxuries, 
and even Slater, who was no Indian-lover, pitied 
them. 

We had a sore-footed, “drag’’ steer in the herd; 
Slater bade us cut him out, and presented it to them. 
The Pawnees were delighted, but so afraid were they | 
that it would escape them, that a lot of them rode 
along, driving it toward their camp, with their arrows 
drawn up to the head, intending to let fly into the 
steer if it should make the mildest kind df an attempt 
to get back to our herd. 

There are some very “queer folks” running loose 
in this “Nation”? Territory: white renegades, refu- 
gees from “Judge Lynch,’ and cattle-thieves or 
“rustlers” and “lifters.” It was with these latter 
sneaks that we had our most notable adventure dur- 
ing the drive. But first I should mention a fact which 
seems to have little todo with a cattle stampede, at 
least to one unacquainted with the habits of Texas 
stock. By Slater’s orders we kept the drove “salt 
hungry” all the way up, but each man constantly 
carried a little bag of salt about him. 





’ 


A Stampede. 


One night, about three weeks after we had entered 
the “Nation” land, and branched off from the main 
trail, I had the ‘“‘watch” of the herd from one to three 
o'clock in the morning alone. It was fair weather 
and starlight, but at about two o’clock the wind started 
to blow a little, and immediately it grew hazy. We | 
were lying on the south bank of Kiowa Creek that | 
night, and had not crossed it. The herd had drank 
there the evening before, and then fallen back a little | 
to feed on the prairie. | 

Along the creek there was growing a belt of cotton- 
woods and willows then in full leaf, so that one could 
see nothing, particularly in the night, of the prairie 
on the north side of the creek. The cattle were 
bunched for the night along by the cottonwood belt, 
and I merely rode round upon the outer, or prairie, side 
on a half circle, for I had no fear of the cattle leaving 
So good a feeding-ground and crossing the muddy | 
creek in the night. They were strung out for a dis- | 
tance of two hundred yards maybe, and all lying 
quiet, chewing their cuds, or else with their heads | 
curled round, sound asleep. | 
But on a sudden I heard a snort and a rumble right | 


|rode as hard as ever I did; but it was a two-mile 


| did. 


| forenoon before we came up with the boys, who were 


| ahead there was a stretch of badly broken country, 





about midway of the herd, on the side next to the | 
creek. I was sitting on my pony four or five hundred 
yards off at the time, and of course at that distance I 
could not see clearly what went on; in fact, I saw | 
nothing but the cattle themselves, jumping up off the | 
ground, snorting. In half, yes, in a quarter of a min. | 
ute every four-hoofed brute of them was up and go- | 
ing! and the herd split right in two at the middle, 
one part going up the creek, the other down. 

I was nearest to that part of the herd which went 
down the creek to the east; and socking the spurs to 
little ‘Blue Dog,” I put after them to head them off. 
What it was that started them, I didn’t know, but 
supposed it might most likely be a bear or some other 
wild animal. The cattle were fresh and lively. I 


heat before I could fairly head them. 

I had just got in front of them and checked them 
up a little, when up rode Slater at full spring, and 
after him Sam and Injun Tom. 

“What started these cattle?’? was Slater’s first 
question; but as yet I knew as little of that as he 


We quieted them down as fast as we could, then 
bunched them up somewhat and gently headed them 
back again up the creek. 

Meantime, Jim Curtin, Black Tom and the two 
McEvers boys had gone after the other half of the 
herd. 

“Rustled.” 

But as it became fully light and the sun rose, show- 
ing nothing of them, Slater shifted his saddle to an- 
other pony and bade me do the same; then putting 
the part of the herd we had bunched under Indian 
Tom and Sam’s charge, we two set off up the creek 
on the trail. Well, we rode and rode, five or six 
miles, with no signs of them anywhere, till at last we 
saw a horseman coming back along the trail. It 
proved to be Black Tom. He was riding hard, much 
excited, and his first words were,— 

“De herd am ‘rustled!’ Dere’s eight 0’ ’em!” 





THE 
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“What! a raid on us?” cried Slater, who could | 
scarcely credit the news, at first. But Tom declared | 
positively that a gang of “rustlers” were driving off | 
the cattle; that Jim and the McEvers were following 
after them, but dared not close up very near, for the 
“rustlers”? had Winchester carbines, while Jim and 
the boys had only their six-shooters. Jim had sent 
Tom back for the rifles, and for Slater and me. 

Bidding the negro ride post-haste to our camp- 
wagon and fetch the rifles and cartridges, Slater set 
spurs to his pony, and told me to come on and not 
wait. He was in a savage mood, and some of the re- 
marks he made will hardly bear repetition. 

On we went, mile after mile, as fast as we dared 
press the ponies; but it was past nine o’clock in the 


following about half a mile in the rear of the drove. 
At this distance we could plainly distinguish the 
gang—eight of them, as Black Tom had reported, all 
well-mounted and armed with rifles or carbines. 

The rascals were goading on the steers. They were 
very bold. But they knew that we were out of our 
limits and had no business so far from the legal trail. 
So they had stolen down on us and meant to scoop 
those eight or nine hundred steers and run them off 
into the depths of the Nation lands, where we would 
have hard work to prove a case against them, or re- 
cover the stock if we did. 

Thus far they had kept along the creek on the open 
prairie. But not more than ten or a dozen miles 


with wooded runs and quite a deep cafion along the 
creek. Slater knew the country well, and he saw 
their plan. They meant to run the herd into this 
caion and get back into the broken, wooded country 
where they could run the stock off, piece-meal, and 
where they could “lay for us’’ under cover of the runs 
and bushes, if we dared follow them. ‘ 

But if only Black Tom with the rifles would come 
up, we would stand a chance of making it hot for the 
thieves and beating them off—for both Slater and 
Jim were crack shots. So on we jogged, looking first 
ahead, then back for Tom; meantime we were draw- 
ing steadily nearer the broken tract, and could already 
make out the yellow limestone hills and crags. 


A Timely Expedient. 


At last Slater got desperate; for though we had 
sighted Tom, he was more than four miles back. 
“Keep by me, boys,” says the boss, and clapping 
spurs to his pony, he galloped off to the left, to pass 
both the drove of cattle and the ‘rustlers’? on the 
prairie side. We all followed him, though we didn’t 
catch on to his plan at first. The cattle were getting 
tired by this time, and weren’t going as fast as at first ; 


| ing suddenly round. 
| wait for Tom and the guns. 
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hundred yards down to the south. The scoundrels 
shot at us three or four times; but without stopping, 
we passed on beyond and got half a mile ahead. 

“Stand right here, boys!’ exclaimed Slater, wheel- 
“Keep right steady here, and 
I'm going to stop the 
cattle. But you stay here.” We didn’t know how 
he was going to do it; but before we could ask any 
questions, or expostulate with him, he spurred right 
off in front of the herd as hard as he could ride. 

As he sailed down across their line of march, the 
“rustlers” 
herd; but Slater never stopped. We saw him draw 
something that we thought, at tirst, was his six- 


” 


shooter, but it wasn’t; and a minute after that the | 


head of the herd stopped short, pawing and bawl- 
ing. 

Not an inch would those steers budge, but fought 
and jammed round the place which Slater had ridden 
over. Those behind crowded up, but those that were 
pushed over the place circled back and jammed in 
again. 

What Slater had done was to empty his salt-bag 
along in front of the herd. When they came to that 
and smelled it the salt-hungry animals would go no 
further, till they had had a taste. The “rustlers” 
yelled and screeched, but they couldn’t start them. 

Without drawing rein, Slater had ridden straight 
into the cottonwood belt, and fording the creek, cir- 
cled back to meet Tom. Jim and I and the other 
boys saw the plan, and also turned back. Finding 
that they couldn’t budge the cattle, and seeing Tom 
and with him Joe, coming up with the guns, the 
“rustlers” made for the caiion and got away. 

We never lost a single animal through all that fra- 
cas! 

It was on the 4th of July that we came in sight of 
our destination, Hunnewell, Kansas. There were 


said to be eighty thousand head of cattle grazing | 


within a day’s drive of the town when we got there. 
Beef was high and buyers plenty; and one week | 





TRAIL. 


later our cattle were sold and on their way, by rail, to 
Chicago. Four days later, Slater and his party, with 
complete new suits (including the hat) were on their 
way back to the ranch, in the “breaks” of the Llano. 
For all I know, some of my readers may have eaten a 
piece of < beef. 





For the Companion. 
HOW TO USE A SMALL TELESCOPE. 
By Prof. R. A. Proctor. 


I do not know any present that will give a youth 
more pleasure, if rightly used, than a good small tele- 
scope. Ido not mean one of those unwieldy, cumber- 
some affairs, which take so much trouble in setting 


one of these large telescopes will not properly show 
the objects to which it is directed, not being mounted, 
as all large telescopes should be, ona fixed stand with 
an axis directed to the pole, so that one movement 
suffices to keep it always on the star or planet one is 
studying. What I mean is a nice little telescope about 
a yard in length, with its large glass about two and 
one-half inches in diameter, and a really good glass. 
Such a telescope, mounted on a handy little tripod 
stand, can be brought into action at any time; and it 
can show a number of most interesting celestial ob- 
jects very effectively indeed, if only it is properly used. 

I will suppose a small telescope of this kind has 
just been received from the maker. It is in a case. 
Opening this, you find, perhaps, the following arti- 
cles. Fig. 1. 

Now adjust the part G of projection F G into the 
part G of the pillar GN. You will find a pin here 
which you draw out, and then re-insert, passing it 
through the hole atGin FG. Orif the tube is al- 
ready attached to the pillar-and-claw, then set it up 
as shown in Fig. 2. Fit in the little tube A B, also, as 
shown in the same figure. Remove the brass cap at 
D. Your telescope is now nearly ready for observing 
terrestrial objects. 

Nearly, but not quite. Direct it towards a distant 
house, hill, or tree. Look in through it at A; you see 
nothing. But now while it continues directed towards 
some distant object, say a chimney or the roof of a 
house showing dark against a bright sky, turn stead- 
ily the milled screwhead at H, looking all the time 
into the eye-glass. After a while you will find that 
the outline in the field of view becomes clearer. 
tle further turning will make it as sharp as it can be 
shown. Or it may be that you turn the screw at H too 
fast, and see the outline pass through a clear aspect 
to an indistinct one, which becomes worse the farther 





we at length breasted them—keeping eight or nine 





you turn on in that direction. In this case turn the 





shot at him, half-a-dozen times, over the | 


up as to be scarcely ever used. Even when set up, | 


A lit- | 
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| serewhead at H steadily back, till you find the outline 
becoming as distinct as it can be. 
By this I do not mean that you will certainly get the 
outline to become quite sharp. On the contrary, it is 
| likely enough that when at its best it may be a little 
blurred and confused if the object is very distant. For 
remember you look through along range of air ata 
, Very distant object, and the best telescope cannot cor 
rect the blurring which may arise from hazy or fluc- 
tuating air. Make such a mark on the sliding tube E 
where it now meets the end C as you may recognize 
afterwards. Thus you will be saved the trouble of re- 
peating the adjustment when again looking at distant 
terrestrial objects. 

Now remove the terrestrial eye-piece A B, and put 
linab (4). Again direct the tube towards some well- 
defined object with strong outline. Work the screw- 
head H as before. You will presently find outlines be- 
coming distinct, but as soon as you can make them out, 
you will find that they are upside down. Continue, 
however, to turn the handle at H so as to move the 
tube E in and out, till the outlines look as sharp as 
you can get them. Make another mark which you 
can recognize on the tube E. 

Repeat the process with the tube ab (5). You will 
find a little more trouble in keeping the outlines you 
are observing neatly in the field of view, for you are 
now using a higher magnifying power, and unfortu 
nately a telescope not only magnifies objects, but also 
the effects of all movements, disturbances in the air, 
shaking of the instrument, and so forth. 

You will have already found that when you use the 
terrestrial eye-piece A B, you get pleasantly magni- 
fied views of distant objects, houses, trees, hills, per 
sons, and so forth. When you use the low-power 
astronomical eye-piece @ b (4), you have inverted 
views of the same objects, rather more magnitied and 
| looking much brighter. When you use a b (5), you 








| 
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also have inverted views of objects, but they are much 
more magnified, and they now look no brighter than 
through A B, perhaps not quite so bright. Well, now 
you may either at once turn to the sun, in order to 
get your three powers adjusted for celestial bodies, 
or—better, I think—you may wait till the first clear 
moonlit night. 

Adjusting the telescope with A B in, as if you were 
going to look at some distant terrestrial object, turn 
iton the moon. You will find no difficulty in doing 
this; but if you are careful not to use your eyes more 
than you need, turn the tube so that its shadow on 
a piece of paper held squarely to its length seems to 
bea perfect circle. Then its axis must bear pretty 
exactly on the moon. 

To make sure, hold the paper (still showing the cir- 
cular shadow) close to A B, and you will see in the 
middle of the shadow a tiny little view of so much of 
the moon as may be sending its light down the tube. 
Now look at the moon through the telescope. You 
will find what you see rather indistinct. Turn the 
handle at H then very slowly and steadily, in such a 
way (by this time you know which way) that the tube 
Eis carried inwards. You will tind the outlines of 
the moon’s features becoming sharper. Probably 
you will overpass the proper position for clearest vis- 
ion. In that case, turn H slowly the other way, and 
work gradually backwards and forwards over the 
place of clearest vision, till you are sure your tele- 
scope is showing all it can and as clearly as it can. 
Now very carefully mark the tube E, so that you may 
always set the eye-piece A B right for celestial bod- 
ies. Because what is good for the moon is good for 
the sun, the planets, stars, and all the rest of the 
heavenly host. 

But we cannot leave the moon after thus using her 
to focus our telescope. It matters not when you 
look at her, she attracts your attention immediately. 
If she is full, her very splendor enchants. Close seru- 
tiny shows, too, a number of the most interesting 
marks on her surface. She looks like a globe of sil- 
ver-white, frosted in parts so as not to be quite so 
bright there as elsewhere, but splendid everywhere. 
It is hard to believe that even the whitest parts are 
not brighter in reality than white chalk, while the 
darker parts are no whiter than our grayish and 
brownish rocks. Some of the darkest parts are prob- 
ably no whiter than our darkest earths. If the moon 
is not full, she is even more interesting in the tele- 
scope than when full. You see at such times how 
| very rough her surface is, for along the border, be- 

tween the parts in darkness and the parts in light, 
you can see where mountain peaks or the ringed sum- 
mits of great craters catch the light, while the sur- 
face at a lower level all around is in darkness; either 
the sun has not yet risen on these parts, or else (if 
full moon is past) he has set for the lower levels, and 
is still shining on the mountain heights. 

But I must not stop to describe the beauty of the 
moon as seen ina telescope, for otherwise I should 
have no room for what I have still to say about the 
way of using the telescope. 

Suppose you now wish to study the sun. You have 
your telescope rightly adjusted for the heavenly bod- 
ies; but you must protect the eye by putting on one 
of the caps S or s shown in Fig. 1. 





| 


| 


If the sun is shin- 
ing brightly in the sky, put on the darkest (you ean 
easily tell which is which by looking at the sun 
through them); but if the sky is not very clear, put on 
the other. Well, now first you have to point the tel- 
escope at the sun; and you find if you do this in the 
same way that you pointed it at the moon, your eyes 
will be dazzled, and you will not be able to see the 
sun nicely through the telescope. To avoid this, di- 
rect the sun by looking at the shadow of your tele- 
scope tube. Move this about till it is as small as you 
can make it. Or you can hold acard square to its 
length, and move the telescope till the shadow of the 
tube on the card is quite round. Then the telescope 
| is directed towards the sun. But I may teil you of a 
rather cute way of finding whether the sun is really 
in the field of view. Look at the little darkening 
glass. You will see part of it looking bright if the 
sun is in view,—more or less, according as more or 
less of the sun’s face is in sight through the telescope. 
As soon as you get the telescope rightly pointed, you 
can look through it at the sun, and as it is already 
focussed, you will see whatever there is to be seen on 
his face. But carefully bear this in mind: the plan 
you have followed is safe enough with a small tele 
scope, perhaps safe with any telescope not more than 
three inches in diameter; but with a larger telescope 
put no trust in a darkening glass; it may break with 
| the heat, and your eye will then certainly suffer. 





. 
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You may get rather tired, however, of looking at 


the sun this way. He is so bright that you must 


shut the eye you are not using, and you can never | 


see so well with the unused eye shut tight as when 
both eyes are open. 

There are two ways of getting over this difficul- 
ty. The first, which is my own particular inven- 
tion (though I dare say others have hit on the 
same plan), is to cut a piece of stiff paper or card 








Fic. 1.—Some of the contents of Telescope case. * 


into the shape shown in Fig. 
round hole 


3, where D is a 
large enough to receive the smaller or 


sliding tube of the telescope, and D C ‘is a straight | 


cut. Set this to ride on the sliding tube, after di- 
recting the telescope, without shifting the telescope. 


This is easily done by separating the cut part D | 


C, and gently setting the sheet over the sliding 
tube. If the card curls up with the sun’s heat, 
thrust wires through it, as shown at E F and E ¢ 
Hl. You will find that now you can study the sun 
in great comfort. 


The other way is to remove the dark glass, and | 
| 


to receive an image of the sun through the tele- 
scope on a sheet of white card held square to the 
length of the tube. ‘The more you darken things 
all round, the better you will see the image; and 
if you point your telescope at the sun between two 
thick curtains, closing them all round the tube af- 
ter you have got it rightly pointed, you will find 
the image on the sheet of paper very neat and pleas- 
ant to look at. The farther away the sheet is held, 
the larg be; but it gets fainter; 
and Edo not advise you to put the sheet too far 
wwaly. 

Your telescope can next be turned at night on 
any planet which may be in sight. Jupiter will 
interest you very much, because you can nearly 
always see two or three or four of his little moons 
(little to look at, but the smallest has a surface 
equal to North and South America together). 
Venus, which looks so beautiful in the sky, will 
disappoint you in the telescope, being 
show well, 


er will the image 


too bright to 
and having very little to show. Saturn 
on a good clear night looks pretty with his charm- 
; but it takes a 
show him properly. 


ing set of rings good telescope to 


In Mars vou will see little except a ruddy dise | 


with just a suspicion of darkish marks on it. The 
pictures of Mars shown in the books have all been 
made with very good and tolerably large tele- 
Some of the best drawn by Mr. 
Dawes in England, with a telescope made by Mr. 
Alvan Clark, only six inches in diameter; 
Was the telescope one 


scopes. were 
not only 
of the very finest of its size, 
however, but Mr. Dawes had wonderfully keen 
evesight. In Mereury you will see 
succeed in finding 


little (if you 
him at all) except that he is not 
round, but either crescent-shaped, or like the half 
moon, or like the moon when not nearly full. 

But this is only the beginning of the delightful 





Fig. 5. Showing how to “Digna the eyes when viewing 
the Sun. 


work which can be done with even a small tele- 
Turn the 


cloudlike 


scope. full on one of those 
Milky Way which can be 


any clear night, 


telescope 
parts of the 


seen on and you will see a sight 


which will at first: impress you by its beauty, but 


presently, if you consider what its real meaning is, 


*1. A large tube CD, witha cover over end D, a small 
tube Eo at end ©, and a handle or serew-head HL, the turn- 
ing of whieh causes the tube Eto move stowly in or out, 
Gis a prejeetion intended to fit into one end of 

2 An upright pillar of brass, to Which are attached 
three legs, KLM, elo pet in Bis. l but intended to open 
outas shown in F 7 ‘ Gener: illy the tube © Dis 
found in ease alren Ay seis whed to the pillar-and-claw, as 
a yw in Fix. 2 

3 a small brass tube, with lenses at cach end (and 
two inside) and an external serew-thread at B, which 
will be found to = an internal secrew-thread at BE. A Bi 
called (he ¢ rial eye-pi 

4. A smaller brs ass tube, ad, 
and a serew-thre aud at b: 
tron nica 
\ still emailer ibe a bo with lenses at each end and 
a serew-thres 2 ato: bis called the high power astro- 
nomice al cuec- 

é and 7. matt c “aps S and s with an internal screw- 
thread in rim, fitting an external serew-thread at A (or 
faor 5 a, according to occasion for the use of these 
caps), after the outer part of the end A (or 4a@ or —_ 
has been serewed off. In the middle of each is set 
small cireular piece of tinted glass, Looking at the enn 
through these, you will find that one of these glasses 
(say the one ins) is much more deeply tinted than the 
other, 





with lenses at each end 


ab is called (he low power as- 
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will move you much more by the thought that 
there hundreds of suns lie revealed. 

Then there are the double, triple and multiple 
stars, with their beautiful colors to examine, star 
clusters and star cloudlets, a host of beautiful ob- 
jects. But here I must close this paper. Each 
one of the classes of telescopic studies I have men- 
tioned would need, at least, five times as much 
| Space as I have here occupied for my whole sub- 








Fig. 2.—Small Telescope on pillar-and-claw stand, 


| ject; andI must not be tempted to touch specially 


on any of them in this place. Hereafter, 1 may 
treat one or two of them separately. 
+o ™ 
For the Companion. 
THE TRUE STEEL. 
On metals my house-builder often would prate, 
And this truth from experience eull: 


“Poor tools are bad cutters,—yes, even whe n sharp,— 
But a good tool will eut when “tis dull. 


The matter I never had ponde ve ay till then, 
And revolving a saying so ne 

I wondered, though spoken of ¢ hie land plane, 
If of metals alone it were true. 


GEORGE II, COOMER. 


+r 
AFGHANISTAN AND THE AFGHANS. 


The territory concerning which the bitter dis- 
pute between England and Russia has arisen, lies 
in the northwest corner of the Kingdom of Af- 
ghanistan. It borders on Persia on the west and 
on Turkestan on the north, and rather more than 
a hundred miles south of tie point where the Rus- 
sians came into collision with the Afghans, on 
March 30, is the great Afghan fortress of Herat. 

A glance at the map will reveal that Afghanis- 
tan lies between Persia on the west, Turkestan on 
the north, Beloochistan on the south, and British 
India on the east. It will be seen that it is the 
only country that now intervenes between the ter- 
ritories possessed by Russia and the Anglo-Indian 
Himpire. 


It is therefore in Afghanistan that the arms of 
| England and Russia are most likely to come into 
collision in war, and this lends a fresh importance 
to a country otherwise very interesting. 

Afghanistan is & mountainous land, often wild, | 
rugged and cheerless, interspersed here and there | 
| With sandy deserts dotted with fertile oases. On the 
north the lofty range of the Hindoo Koosh rises 
as a barrier between Afghanistan and south-eastern 
Turkestan; while on the east the lower and more 
fertile range of the Sulimans, broken by deep, 
j separates the Afghans 
from the broad, flat valley of the River Indus. 

A large part of Afghanistan is barren and inca- 
pable of cultivation. But in the valleys of its 
few rivers,—the Cabool, the Heri, the Murghab, 
the Helmund and the Huri, 
fruit, breadstutfs, 
are successfully 





jagged gorges and passes, 


and even cotton and tobacco, 


grown. The green oases of the 


deserts, too, are said to bloom very plentifully with | 


the date-palm tree. 


The Afghans who inhabit this wild and pictur- | arms to him, such an order was signed. 


Iand are a mixed race of 
| Turkomans, 
dan faith. 


esque Persians and | 
and are nearly all of the Mohamme- 
It is only a century and a quarter ago 
that they were under the dominion of Persia. The 
Turkomans invaded the country, 
overran it, and the traits of the A 
more distinctively ‘Turkoman than Persian. 

They are a very fierce, warlike, independent and 
obstinate race of men. ‘Their 
and in their 
fondness for fighting 


habits are restless 


and wandering nomadic habits and 





they nearly 
northern neighbors and kinsmen. ‘They have tall 
and powerful figures, very harsh features, and a 
remarkable capacity for enduring privation and 
fatigue 

Their history has been an almost 
record of warfare. The 
always had their bloody 
tliets with the Persians on the one side, and with 
the Indians and English on the other, have been 
frequent and desperate. 

There is one trait of the 
our admiration. 


unbroken 
Afghan princes have 


Afghans which claims 
‘They are exceedingly 


poetry and music. They have many beautiful 
legends which have come down by tradition. 
Their love-songs and war-songs are sometimes 


very thrilling. They have many musical instru- 
ments, in which they take great delight. 
its barbarism and ferocity, Afghanistan is a land 
of song and of romance 
Like most Oriental peoples, the Afghans are in- 
sincere. They are not to be trusted. They are 
| fickle in their promises 
lis this trait which has 


} aman of low character. 


many varieties of | deliver them to him, he arrested and sent to prison | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


however, and | 
fehans are now | 


| defeated, 


resemble their | 


| necessary only to say that upon their arrival they 


feuds; while their con- | 


fond of | 


, breaking them easily. It} 
given so much trouble to | 


} cal, in the principle upon which it was based, with 
With all | 


[PANION. 


the English, who have made every effort to keep 
up a friendship and alliance with the Afghans in 
order thereby to protect India. 

The Russians have not overlooked this failing, 
and have never ceased trying to win England’s 
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parties. And yet few people reflected that the 
large interest which Frenchmen have in Panama 
—for they are constructing the Ship Canal— 
might lead the French Government to protest 
against our action. There was, in fact, if France 
Afghan allies away to their own side. The duplic- | had chosen to be very sensitive, enough in the 
ity of the Afghans, and their accessibility to | conduct of the American Government to furnish 
tempting bribes, is one of the chief elements of | France with a pretext for a serious quarrel. 
uncertainty in the struggle between England and Yet it cannot be questioned that it was strictly 
tussia. the duty of the United States to protect the prop- 
erty of its citizens against the petty disorders and 
rebellions of Panama. Further still, it is incum- 
bent upon us to keep open the communication 
across the Isthmus, neither asking nor permitting 
any European power to share with us that duty. 

In saying this, one opens some very large ques- 
tions upon which it is impossible now to enter. 
But unless the foreign relations of the country are 
conducted with great skill and firmness, a genera- 
tion will not pass before the maintenance of these 
principles has brought trouble and war. 


“amie en 
For the Companion. 


THE MEADOW-LARK, 


Born of the summer sunshine’s bounteous gold, 
Clear chorister in the damask courts of dawn, 
From whispering winds your plaintive notes were 
drawn, 
Some long-forgotten morning-tide of old, 
For you the red-lipped poppy-buds unfold, 
For you pale ghosts of spring flowers hauint the lawn, 
And gracefully as does the graceful fawr 
Sweet marguerites their dainty heads aphold 





Whene'er I see you wing your fearless flight 
Across the amber amplitude s of air, 
Your breast resplendent like a glowing x shield, 
You seem a joyous messenger of lig 
Descending from that heavenly Tact where 
The sainted dwell, in rapture unrevcaled, 


CLINTON SCOLLARD, 


en 
DUST TO DUST. 


The London Times recently narrated a little inei- 
dent more instructive than many asermon. Students 
of Roman history will remember that when Piso, one 
| of the rulers, was beheaded by the Praetorian guard, 
his wife, Veramia, bought his body for an enormous 
sum, and buried it with royal honors. ‘The tomb con- 
taining the funeral urns of Piso and others was dis 
covered lately in the garden of a villa near the Appian 
Way. The following day, the owner of the villa founa 
that the urns had been emptied. Upon asking his 


<> — 
PANAMA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Early in April last the Government sent a large 
number of American marines to the Isthmus and 
State of Panaina for active service. The events 
which led to this unusual step, and the consequen- 
ces of the prompt action by the United States, de- 
serv e attention not only in themselves, but because groom what had become of the ashes, he was told,— 
they illustrate certain great principles, and indicate “My wife wanted to make lye for her washing, so I 
certain responsibilities which the position of this | gathered them ina basket and gave them to her.” 
country on the Continent imposes on us. | A skull was mounted on a post to frighten away the 

Panama is one of nine States which form the | birds ina miserable suburb of Paris during the first 
Republic of Colombia. Its two important cities 
are Panama, on the Pacific, and Aspinwall, called 
by the Colombians Colon, on the Atlantic, at either 
end of the Panama Railroad, forty-seven miles in | 





| years of thiscentury. It was discovered to be that of 
Henrietta Marie, the Queen of England; the wife of 
Charles I., the daughter and mother of a long race of 
kings, 8 woman whose foolish pride in her exquisite 


pe 2 z : | beauty had much to do with losing her husband his 

length. The railroad was built with American |,. > : 8 ‘ 
: a. . kingdom. 

capital, the city of Aspinwall was created by 


The skull was thrown into a ditch with the other 
| skeletons of the Bourbon kings which the Commun- 
| ists of 1871 tore out of the vaults of St. Denis. 

While the general government of Colombia has | “Imperial Casar, dead and turned to clay,” may 
been comparatively stable in recent years, the | serve baser uses than that which the poet assigns 
State government of Panama has been greatly - 
disorganized. Revolutions and rebellions have | Young people are not usually very willing to face 
occurred with almost ludicrous frequency. If we such grisly facts of death as these. Yet it is whole- 

| some discipline to remember now and then that if the 
go no farther back than last November, we shall | rese-esloved check, the soft curls, the bright eyes, 
find that since that time there have been three which are of such priceless value to their owners 
Presidents—as State Governors are called in Co- | now, will surely some day be as worthless as the 
lombia—of Panama. crumbling bones of the beautiful queen, there is some- 

Every one of these Presidents, General Vila, Dr. | thing of them which, when soul, body and name are 
Arosemena and General Gonima, was a usurper, | gone and forgotten, will survive in the world—each 
who owed his authority to a petty revolution. As kindly act or true word of their lives. 
if these were not enough changes for a period of 
five months, there were two distinct and sepa- 
rate rebellions in progress during March against — 
the authority of General Gonima. | IN EARNEST, 

One of these rebellions was led by General Aiz- 
puru, a former usurping President who had been 
deposed by a revolution; the other was headed by 
a lawyer of Aspinwall, named Prestan, said to be 


American commerce, and American interests and 
property in the State are of very large extent. 


“The heedless world hath never lost 
One accent of the Holy Ghost.” 


oer 





After Colonel Gordon’s death, the English papers 
were full of anecdotes of the great soldier, of which 
the following are examples: 

Upon his return from China (where he was regard- 
ed as the saviour of the Empire), he devoted himself 
to the service of the vagabond boys of the suburb of 
London where he lived; gave up his own house to 
them, spent his salary and his time in teaching them 
and in trying to ‘make men of them.” 

One night, there was brought in a poor little waif, 
for whom there was not a spot in which he could lie 
down; the house was filled to overflowing. The boy 
was lodged in the stable. The next morning early, 
Colonel Gordon was seen crossing the yard with a 
bucket of hot water, soap, sponges and towels. He 
stripped the boy, put him in the trough, and scrubbed 
him from head to foot. He led the little fellow in to 
breakfast presently in a clean suit of clothes. None 
of his servants, he knew, would tonch the child. 
| Another time he gave up a command, because he 
, the United | was ordered to shake hands with and welcome the 

native princes, whom he believed to be traitors. 

“TI can resign, but I will not play the polite liar,” 
he said, gruffly. 

Passing on a hot summer day through a London 
hospital, he noticed a wounded man who was tor- 
mented by a fly. He hurried out to the shops a mile 
distant, bought a fan, and carried it to the poor crip- 


Danger of still another insurrection in the gar- 
rison at Panama, and Aizpurn’s movements, hav. 
ing drawn all the troops away from Colon, Pres- 
tan took advantage of the situation to raise a force, 
seize the barracks and public buildings of Colon, 
proclaim himself the sole authority, and commit 
many outrages upon property. 

It was at this time that the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Co/on arrived at Aspinwall from New York, 
with a consignment of arms and ammunition. 
Prestan tried to get possession of these stores, and 
when the commander of the steamship refused to 


the captain, the agent of the company 
States Consul and a naval officer. 

Upon a threat to shoot all these American citi- 
zens, unless an order were given to deliver the 
But then 
the commander of the United States war-vessel 
Galena, which was lying in port, took possession 
of the steamship Colon in the name of the United ple. “This at least I ean do for you,” he said. 
States, thus frustrating all of Prestan’s plans. These little traits give us a significant index to the 

Soon after these events an engagement took | secret of Gordon’s irresistible power over other men. 
place between Prestan’s force and troops sent! Whatever were his faults, he was wholly in earnest 
against him from Panama. Prestan was badly |in the occupation of the hour. Whether the day's 
and thereupon his followers, possibly 


work set before him was to crush the Taeping rebel- 
also Prestan himself, set the city of Colon on fire lien, to save a miserable street Arab, or to drive away 
in numerous places, and almost destroyed it. 


a fly, he gave himself up to it with a single directness 
ome : of purpose and forgetfulness of self. 

It was then, in view of the already great destrue- 
tion of American property and the peril in which 


the still remaining property was placed, that United THREE WORDS TO REMEMBER. 
States marines were sent to the Isthmus. It is} students all over the country are thinking at this 


season of the year of the essay or the “oration” which 
they hope to deliver at the June exhibitions. They 
may profitably reflect upon a remark made by Herr 
Sonnenthal, the famous German actor, when he bad+ 
farewell to his New York audience not long ago. For 
many years he has been a favorite in Vienna, and he 
explained to his New York admirers in three quiet 
words the secret of his power. 

“T came to you,” said he, “as a pupil of the school 
of our old Burg Theatre, with its centuries of tradi 


+er —— 


landed, occupied the city, and were employed in 
preserving peace and protecting property. 
Meanwhile, United States naval officers have 
busied themselves to restore peace and order in the 
State, and were so successful that on the 29th of 
April an agreement was made by which Aizpuru 
ceases his rebellious movements; and, as Prestan 
was already overthrown, there is a prospect that 
peace will be maintained in Panama for a time. tions, which are as true to-day as in the day they 
The interference of the United States with the | were first taught. Stmpricity, NATURE, TRUTH! 
internal affairs of a foreign State was an act identi- | These are the principles burned into my heart by 
; teaching and experience.” 
From the greatest artist, down to the child who 
| writes a “composition” at school, these three words 
may be a warning and a guide. Much depends upon 
the selection of a subject, not too difficult, about 
which the writer knows something, and cares ve'y 
| much. Having chosen such a subject, let him tak¢ 





the original interference of England in the affairs 
of Egypt. The circumstances of the two cases 
were, however, different, and our operations were 
on a very small scale, but the parallel is a close 
one, as we may show hereafter. 


What was done by our Government was heartily | all the time at his disposal to think it over and gain 
approved by politicians and journalists of both knowledge upon it. 


When the moment comes ter 
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writing, tell no lies and make no pretences, and when 


it is done, test it by Herr Sonnenthal’s three good | parsonage, and Mrs. Tuthill ignored the presence of | every one, is overcome by Hood's Sarsapuarilla, 


words: Simplicity, Nature, Truth. 

It were well, however, to reverse the order of the | 
words, since éruth is the first and fundamental condi- 
tion of all excellence. If you are satisfied of the 
truth of your work, it will be in order to ask, Is that 
truth presented naturally and simply? 

Cut away the redundant adjectives, and closely | 
scrutinize the passages you think eloquent and fine. 
It is a fact that nothing really takes hold of an audi- 
ence but what is the genuine expression of the speak- 
er’s mind. At the very first word of “padding, 
hearers begin to lose their interest. 








SOMETIMES APPRECIATED 


A man is sometimes a hero to his valet, in spite of 
the old saying, and very often it happens that prophets 
receive high honor in their own country. It must be 
confessed, however, that the people so fortunate as 
to be neighbors of a man of genius are quite likely to 
see nothing but queerness, or oddity, about him in 
whom the world at large recognizes exceptional 
power. 

Lord Tennyson, according to his biographer, Mr. 
Henry Jennings, does not escape this lot so common 
among the great. The poet has been a subject of 
wonder to many country people. His slouched hat 
shocks their ideas of propriety, and his long cloak 
invests him with a kind of supernatural mystery. 

That they have rather vague ideas of his occupa- 
tion, is illustrated by the answer of a Freshwater lad 
to a lady who asked if he knew Mr. Tennyson. 

“Yes,” he replied, “she makes poets for the queen.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“IT don’t know what they means, but p’licemen sees 
him walking about a-making of ’em under the stars.” 

Bishop Wilberforce narrates in his “Diary” that 
when walking one day near Aldworth, where Tenny- 
son has a residence, he met a laboring-man from 
whom it occurred to him to draw some opinion of 
the poet. 

“Mr. Tennyson lives here, does he not?’? was his 
first remark. 

“Yes, he does.” 

“He is a great man!’’ 








“Well, I don’t well know what you call great, but | 
he only keeps one man-servant, and he doesn’t sleep 
in the house.” 

As an offset to this view of the question, it is well | 
to remember that there is another side, which can 
bring its own illustrations. One day, while walking 
in Covent Garden, the poet was stopped by a rough- 
looking man who held out his hand and said,— 

“You're Mr. Tennyson? Look here, sir, here am I. 
I've been drunk for six days out of the seven, but if 
you will shake me by the hand, I’ll be hanged if ever 
I get drunk again!” 

Such appreciation, from a quarter where one could 
scarcely expect it, suggests an anecdote connected 
with Carlyle. A stranger on the box of an omnibus, 
on seeing the sage of Chelsea entering the vehicle. 
remarked ,— 

“That old fellow’s got on a queer ’at.” 

“Queer ’at!” responded the driver, indignantly, 
‘aye, he may wear a queer ’at, but what would you 
give for the ’eadpiece that’s inside of it?” 


+r 





DIRECTLY TRANSMITTED. 


Any person who, as a child of seven years old, saw 
John Quincy Adams during the year of his death, 
1848, and might therefore have remembered him dis- 
tinetly, would be now only forty-four years old. 
Should such a child live to the age of seventy, that is, 
until the year 1911, he might say that he could re- 
member a man who could remember when Independ- 
ence was declared, one hundred and thirty-five years 
before. 

But this would not be so remarkable an overla) ping 
of long lives as is reported from England. The Rev. 
W. Falconer, rector of Bushy, has just died at the 
age of eighty-four years. He had heard his grand- 
father say that the grandmother of the latter—that 
is, the great-great-grandmother of Mr. Falconer— 
had told him that she could remember being held up 
to the window to see Helley’s comet. 

Halley’s comet appeared in 1669. The little girl of 
six years old who was held up to see it was born in 
1663. She narrated the circumstance to her grand- 
son, Dr. Falconer, who was born in 1744, when she 
was eighty-one years old; and he repeated it to his 
grandson, who was born in 1801, when he was fifty- 
seven years old. Thus an incident which happened 
two hundred and fifteen years ago comes down to us 
orally, with only one life intervening between the 
person in whose life it occurred, and him from whom 
the present generation learns it. 

Moreover, as Dr. Falconer did not die until 1824, he 
might have repeated the story to some one who, be- 
ing then six years old, born in 1818, could now have 
remembered it, and so it might have been transmitted 
to the twentieth century, to the year 1901, by a man 
then only eighty-three years old. 

In that case, the three lives would have covered 
two hundred and thirty-two years. The two longest 
successive reigns in history were those of Louis XIV. 
and XV. of France, whose combined rule covered the 
vears from 1643 until 1774. 


o.oo 
“SOMETHING LIGHT.” 


Among the ecc'esiastical traditions of East Wind- 
sor, Conn., is one which illustrates the sturdy hones- 
ty of the old-school clergymen of New England. The 
Rev. Timothy Edwards, the minister of the town, 
had a daughter named Martha, whom the Rev. Moses 
Tuthill wished to marry. 

On making known his wish to the lady’s father, 
that gentleman, knowing his daughter’s refractory 
disposition, frankly expressed a doubt as to her fit- 
ness for the position of a minister’s wife. 

“Has not Miss Martha experienced the great 
change?” anxiously asked Mr. Tuthill, supposing 
that he referred to her spiritual condition. 

“Oh yes, Martha is a good girl,” the father replied. 
“Yes, she is a good girl; but, Brother Tuthill, the 
grave of God will go where man can’t.” 

In ~pite of this warning, Mr. Tuthill married Mar 
tha, but as an anecdote told of her proves, failed to 


| in a low, stifled voice, 





COMPANION. 


There was a meeting of ministers at the » Tuthitt | 


the guests. Toward night Mr. Tuthill suggested to | 
his wife that, as the clergymen were about to depart, 
she should give them some refreshments. 

“And what would you like, my dear?’ she asked. 
“Oh, anything you please,” said her husband, de- 
lighted at his spouse’s amiability. “Something ight. | 
No matter about meats; only a light, wholesome 

meal, that is all.” 

In half an hour Mrs. Tuthill announced supper, and 
ushered the guests into a room where there was a 
table covered with a white table-cloth, upon which 
stood a number of lighted candles, one before the 
chair of each guest. 

This was the “light”? repast. As the insulted guests 
were about to leave, the wretched joker placed a sub- 
stantial meal on the table, and then laughed at their 
expense. 


+o - 
“I KENT IT.” 


Second-sight, or the ability to know what has taken 
place thousand of miles away, has long been a belief 
among the humbler classes of Scotland, and occur- 
rences that frequently happen, go to strengthen and 
contirm this superstition. Some years ago, the town 
of Aberdeen was thrown into considerable excite- 
ment by the coming in sight of a whale-vessel which 
had long been given up as lost. An eye-witness of 
the incident says: 


A crowd soon collected on the pier. Among the 
rest, ] saw. an old woman who particularly arrested 
my attention. She was neatly dressed, and stood 
upon the edge of the quay gazing towards the ship 
with a look of strange vacancy. 

As the vessel drew neare r, hundreds of eyes were 
scanning the deck for friends or relatives ; ‘and then 
there were burstings out, and tremulous cries of glad- 
ness, and shrieks, and faintings, and over-full hearts 
that’ made strong men like children—but that old 
woman stood silent and unmoved, and seemed as if 
looking upon something that turned her to stone. 

The vessel at length reached the pier, and the sail- 
ors leaped on shore into the embrace of their friends. 
Every one was striving who should first congratulate 
them on their safe return. Peals of welcome were 
ringing upon every side; but that old woman spoke 
not. She took no notice of any one; but forced her- 
self through the crowd till she got upon the deck of 
the vessel, and then looking around her for a moment, 
she saw a black chest lying near the stern. 

She went up to it, and sat down upon it, and said, 
“I kent it—I kent it!” and 
then laid her head upon her staff and repeated, 
kent it!’ 

An orphan boy, and her only grandson, had gone to 

sain that ship against her will. She had dreamed 
aes same dream several times, before and after his 
departure, and she had interpreted it as the certain 
sign and forerunner of his death. 

‘He died on the w ay home, and the body was in that 
very chest on’ which she had instinctively sat down. 
The sailors shortly came to her, and respectfully lifted 
the chest (for they loved the lad), and bore it away, 
and the old woman followed them. 

The crowd fell back till the chest and the chief 
mourner passed through. It was a moving sight to 
see that old woman following the corpse, and looking 
neither to the right hand nor to the left, but occa- 
sionally whispering to herself, “I kent it,’’ and to see 
the cyumposed crowd behind, which but a few mo- 
ments before was agitated with tumultuous joy. 


- 





———_$§ 9 
RELICS OF WAR. 


The wounds of four years of war will leave their 
sears on fifty years of peace. Not only the maimed 
bodies of the last survivors of the old conflict, the 
burden of its military debt, and the lingering sorrow 
of its victim widows and orphans, continue to bear 
witness to the calamity of war; but the dumb objects 
of nature on the hard-fought battle-fields preserve its 
history, and testify to the violence of its strife. 


A striking illustration of the hard legacy which a 
war beque saths is here presented in the wrestling of 
the peaceful lumber-mill with the old trees that stood 
where hostile men fired iron and lead at each other. 
Cornelius Smith has the contract for sawing into 
lumber a large number ot logs cut from trees stand- 
ing on the field of Antietam at the time of the battle. 

fe says that all sorts of missiles, from cannon balls 
to buckshot, are almost daily met with in the timber, 
and that it is really dangerous to stand near the saws 
in his mill when such lumber is being cut, a number 
of saws having been snapped into fragments, by 
striking iron shot imbedded in the logs. 

A large, angular fragment of a shed was struck by 
a saw a few days ago, and a perfect shower of sparks 
rained about the mill from the contact of the metals, 
the saw being finally snapped in several pieces. 

In another instance a grape shot was cut through 
by a saw, leaving a bright, polished surface on each 
hemisphere of the missile. 





Or 
THEY FELT HIM. 


| Juniper, &c. Healt 





It is not always desirable to be universally popular. 
No man ever assumed the role of the reformer with- 
out incurring enmity, and the more necessary the re- 
form advocated, the more severe the attendant hatred. 
A certain senator, says the San Francisco Chronicle, 
was engaged in some very radical measures which 
sorely tried many people, whom he rightly thought 
in need of reform. 


They abused him roundly, but he maintained the 
fight in all honesty. A friend of his visited him in 
Sacramento, while the measures were pending. 

“Well, what do they say of me in San Francisco?” 
inquired the Senator. 

“They don’t speak very well of you.” 

“What do they say? That’s what I want to know.” 

“Well, they say very hard things about you. I don’t 
care to’”’— 

“Speak out!’ cried the reformer. 
how they talk.” 

“They call you a liar, an ignoramus, a scoundrel, a 
thief, an idiot,—in short, everything they can think 
of that is bad.” 

“Ah!” said the Senator, rubbing his hands ‘in glee, 
and chuckling with perfect enjoyment. ‘They feel 
me, my boy, they feel me!” 


+e 
“SOME SNEERS.” 


No doubt, in our attempts to converse with foreign- 
ers in their own tongue, we make many a ludicrous 
mistake, which our interlocutors are too polite to 
notice; but we find it hard to keep our countenances 
when we hear foreigners struggling with our own 
language. Moscheles relates a droll blunder he made 
when in London, which “set the table in a roar :”’ 

One day I was asked at dessert what fruit I would 
have of those on the table. ‘Some sneers,” I replied. 
The company were at first surprised, and then burst 
into laughter, perceiving the process by which IT had 
arrived at the expression. I, who at that time had to 
construct my English out of guide-books and diction- 
aries, had found that “not to care a fig’ meant “to | 
sneer at a person.”” So when I wanted some figs, I 





subdne her wilful spirit. 


thought figs and sneers were the same. 


“Tell me just 





That extreme tired feeling, which afflicts nearly | 
[Adv. 


> a 
Burnett’s Cocoaine is the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world. It kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion,and promotes a vigorous growth of the hair. (Adv, 
-_—>— 
When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, | Adv, 
—_——_——————— 





Diamond Dyes and Diamond Paints 
in art work, photographs, lacquer work, and many other 
kinds of fancy work, as well as for all kinds of house- 
hold dyeing. The best, strongest and purest dyes ever 
made. Send stamp for sample card and instructions, or 
10 ets. for package of any color dye. WELLS, RICH- 
ARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. {Ade, 
oennaifinenesean 

The Trying Winter and Spring have been very 
prolific of pneumonia and throat affections, Scott's 
Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil with Hypophosphites is of 
great value in healing the inflammation of the throat 
and lungs, building up the system and giving flesh and 
strength, Itis also very palatable. A four-ounce sam- 
ple sent free for trial, except express charges. Address, 
Scott & Bowne, 132 South 5th Ave., New York. (Adv, 








ISTORY IN RHYME. 
By Mrs. C, H. ot ny (of Gardner Institute, Pee'Feune 
Ladies, 603 Fifth Avenue), New York ¢ 
It makes the study of history an agreeable - 
a. orth its weight in gold.”” Price 50 cents. 


Wood's Ladies’ Blacking. 


By sending us $3.75 we will express to you free of 
expense 15 bottles of above Dressing, together with an 
elegant Lithor raph. Have your Shoe Dealer keep it. 

00. H. WOOD & CO.,, BosTon, Mass, 


in your own 
$6 to $8 a Day town sclling 
the NICKEL TIDY HO ER. 
Over 70,000 sold. Every oy buys 
them. 


Sample and Agents’ Soy list by mail 16e m= 
2c. stamps. W. HasseLBacn, Box A. 51, Sandusky, O. 











A “irigt package” ot BILIQUSINE yi. ccn" 25 





ceipt of a two-cent postage STAID. | Biliousine is a 
sure cure for Dyspepsia, Headache, Constipation, Indi- 
restion, are Sour Stomach, L iv er Complaint and 
Mal aria, IW & EARLE, Providence, R, I. 


FREE TO F. A. M. Beautiful Engraving of 
relics of Symbols & recently discovered in 
cient Mounds in Illinois and South America, 
Also the large illus.Catlogue of Masonic books 

and goods with bottom price s. Alsoa 
first-class business to 1, REDDING & 
Masonic Publishe rs and Manufrs 1 Broadway, N. s. 


Use WOOD'S LADIES’ BLACKING &,.\i30!°3: 


ing, and the only dressing which will dress and preserve 
the leather without destroying it. Put up in bottles 
double size in elegant Cartoons. Have your shoe dealer 
keep it. GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BosToN, M ASS, 






































I ny vil se nd tree to toany address 

Ks 

or 3, 0% ing “cai IME RON D 
SHOES, Loc ‘k- 








—e Glove-Kid saps, 7. Bal., and Cong. 
(or Oxfords) made like custom work, Send size 
and width, J. B. SHAW, 155 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Swett’s “Root Beer” 


Packages contain Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Wintergreen, 
h and Pleasure, It acts mildly 
on the Stomac h, Liver and Kidneys. 

5 Gallons, tr by mail 6 cts, extra, 
maid, pit ed and put up at the 
S0TANIC Dk: r¢ als Washington 

GEO. W.SWETT, M. D., 


FANCY “WORK MATERIALS. 
WHOLESALE SAND RETAIL. We send samples of 


tour Felts, Linens, Yarn, Oakdale Twine, 
Imported Embroidery Silk, and Floss, Chenille, Art 
Crewel, Florence Embroidery Silk and Floss, French 
Embr vider: y Cotton, Kensington, Aracine, also Whole- 
sale and Retail Price Lists. All for 12 2e.-stamps (24 
cents.) Florence “Waste” = err ry Silk, mived col- 
ors, #0 cents a package. J. NGALLS, LYNN, MAss. 


SANDS’ TRIPLE (3) MOTION WHITE MOUNTAIN 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS. 


The only Freezer in the world 
having three distinct: motions 
inside the Can, _ thereby, of 
course, producing finer, 
smoother Cream than any 
other Freezer on the market, 
Machinery easily adjusted and 
oTION operated. Tubs water- proof, 
PTE MOUNTATT Over 300,000 in use, Sen 
CREAM FREE for catalogue aud and price list, 


White Mountain Freezer wm. 
HUA -H. 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 

Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &. 
leading to Consumption. /¢ cures 
where other medicines have failed, and is 
extensively acknowledged as the best 
Cough medicine in the world. Sig 

Pleasant to taste. 25c., 50c., and @1 per feat. if 
your druggist does not keep it, ask him to order it for you. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute, 25c, 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap beautifies & heals. 25c. 


German Cora Remover 25c, kills corns & bunions. | 





and beneticially 
—_ age to make 
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| best results, and unusually prompt return of 
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METCALR'S SACHET POWDERS 


Heliotrope, Violette and Jockey Club, 
IMPART A DELIGHTFUL AND LAST- 


KAGE MAILED UPON 
RECEIPT OF 25 CENTS. 


THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. = 


"Swiss MILK FOOD 
SWISS 
For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
cal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO, 
P. 0. Box 3773, New-York. 
EFLIONITITON 
AND 


POINT LACE-MAKING. 


Is fully described and elaborately 
BIG CATALOGUE, 
tions for 

















illustrated in our 
which also contains full instrue- 


‘ 
Repousse Work, Kensington Painting, Luster 
and Prismatine Painting, Iridescent 
Painting or Flitter Work, 
and 2000 Illustrations of Stamping Patterns, ete., 156 
pages, mailed only on receipt of 25 cts, /t is worth it. 


BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 
No. 12 West 14th St., New York, 


ae Tr 
yub- 
ART NEE- 
IES, gives in- 

" ATCHWOR K. 

and LUSTR 
+, and iiventions ie 
A) el “c., 80 it will not 
rub, how to make Powders, Paints, &c. 
Shows the de whys 1743 Stamping Pat- 
terns of MONOC GRAMS, ALPHABETS, - 
FLow S,OUTLINES, &e., for NEEDLEWOR og AINT= 
ves size and price of each. By nail, 15 
=~ We will send this book and 5 GOOD PAT- 
INS with powder and pad for 30c, 

Any Lady can do her own stamping. We will 
send the Catalogue and the BEST STAMPING OUTFIT 
EVER OFFERED, with materials and 35 Goop Patterns, 
Stamped Tidy, Silks, ae for $1. Instruction Book 
KF E. P ARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., New York, 
1199 RioaDw AY, near 29th St., New York. 
BRANCH { 1)? kv : o 


LTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
OFFICES | 





~OURS IS THE BEST Cs 
alogue and —— CTION Book yet 
lished. It teaches all fee 
DLEWORK STITCI 
structions x CRAZY 
KI N iTON 








UBe . 





N. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
BN CHARLES STREET, BALTIMORE, 
NO AGENCIES. 


Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladie s’ Dresses, Cloaks, . &e., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, ¢ le: aned or dyed succe ssfully 
without ripping, 

Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 

Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 
cleaned or dyed, 

Employing the best attainable skill and most approved 
appliances, and having systematized anew every an ‘part- 
ment of our business, we can contidently prouiise the 

Oo 

” mail. 
md price- 











Goods received sie re tar ned ay s xp 
Corre Wate nee 
lis be RRI 
5 and 7 





ite: Fi 
r, NEPHEWS © ‘CO. 
7 John Street, 


New York, 


(aticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 







% 
° 
F for every form of 
8° SKIN and BLOOD 
DISEASE 
FROM 


PIMPLES 10 SCROFULA, 


K YZEMA, or Salt Rheum, with its agonizing Itchin 
4, and burning, instantly relieved by a warm bath with 

CUTICURA SOAP and a single application of CuTICURA, 
the great Skin Cure. ‘ ‘his repeated daily, with two or 
three doses of CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
Purifier, to keep the blood cool, the pe rspir: ation pure 
and unirritating, the bowels open, the liver and kidneys 
active, walt speedily cure Eezema, Tetter, Ringworm, 
Psoriasis, Lichen, Pruritus, Seall Head, Dandruff, and 
every specie s of Itehing, Sealy, and P imply Mumors of 
the Skin and Sealp, with Loss of Hair, when the best 
physicians and all Known remedies fail. 





CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers free 

from poisonous ingredients, 
+ SOAP, 25¢.; 


Price; CUTICURA, 50c.; 
RESOLVE 10. P repared by POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL © 0., BOSTON, MASS, 

¢"Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


( VER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 
Musie for 12e.; 100 Birthday, Floral and Bird Chromo 


Sold ever yw here, 








| Cards, lic. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash, St., Boston, Mass, 





and durable. 


Complete Instructions, 
pert in this art, 
flowers, vines, bouquets, etc., 
$1.25. Postage 15 cents. 


BANNER, 
Painting. 
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This is one of the latest home industries for ladies. 
The outfit consists of appropriate Parchment Stamping Patterns, 
Powder, Pad, six Tubes of best Oil Color Paints, Brush, four Kensington Art Painting Pens, and 
It does not require previous instruction in painting to become an ex- 
What can I do with the outfit? 
on nae silk, velvet, felt, and other materials, 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


12x7}4 in., stamped ready for painting. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


REVISED BIBLE, OXFORD EDITION — SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We sh: 1]! positively fill all our orders for the Revised Bible on May 21st. 
ORDER AT ONCE —the first edition is limited, 


OUTFIT FOR KENSINGTON | ART PAINTING. 





The work is easily learned, is very beautiful 
Stamping 


You can paint most beautiful sprays of 
Price of Outfit, 


For the NEXT THIRTY DAYS we will give 
FREE with the Outfit a GARNET FELT 
We also include lessons in Lustro 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





Price $1.10, postpaid. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 














For the Companion, 
THE PERFECT DAYS HAVE COME, 


I mind me of a perfect day, 
Dropt from autumnal skies, 

What time the glad earth avd the heavens 
Wrought in their harmomies; 

The storm, whieh late had vexed the world, 
Had moaned itself to rest, 

And radiant life came forth anew 
From the clear sparkling west. 


Ob, strong is Nature in her might, 
And fearful in her wrath, 

When warring winds go sounding on, 
Along their stormy path; 

When carthquakes rend the solid hills, 
Or thunder-bolts are hurled, 

To topple down the massive towers, 
And awe a trembling world, 


But when God shapes a perfect day, 
Celestial airs descend, 

And all the warring clements 
In loving concord blend; 

Then beat and cold and gentle wind 
Make one harmonious whole, 

To whisper winning words of peace, 
And charm the waiting soul. 


Then if the heart be free from guile, 
And moved with thoughts of love, 
We drink in joy, as angels do 
On heavenly heights above; 
*Tis blissful but to walk abroad, 
And breathe the breath of life, 
And feel our spirits borne away 
From earthly noise and strife. 











God gives to us these spotless days, 
That mortals, here below, 

May catch some glimpse of those bright fields 
Which heavenly dwellers know; 

May learn what outward things can do 
To make our spirits blest, 

And set our weary souls at length 
In their eternal rest, 

Such heaven-born hours come dropping out, 
Now in the flowery dune, 

When air and earth and sea and sky 
Are strung to perfect tune; 

They come when summer heats are gone, 
But summer flowers abide; 

While yet the forests stand arrayed 
In all their wealth and pride, 

They come in autumn’s golden reign, 
When, from the rising sun, 

The hours move on in holy calm, 
Until the day is done; 

Then gentle night fills out the day, 
And at the night's high noon 

Earth sleeps like some celestial land, 
Beneath the tull-orbed moon, 

If this poor lowly earth of ours 
Can bring forth seenes so fair, 

To wrap our souls in blissful ease, 
And banish pain and care, 

What may it be in those far lands 
That know neo taint of sin, 

And where all outward nature blends 
Vith purity within’? 


INCREASE N, TARBOX, 
+> 


For the Companion, 


A TURNING POINT. 

Last winter the confidential clerk of a firm in an 
inland town was sent to Philadelphia on impor- 
tant business. He had always been a steady fel- 
low, was married, and was fond and proud of his 
home, wife and child. 

But he was young, and it was his first visit to a 
large city. Ile was elated with the importance of 
his errand, and had a vague idea of “seeing life.” 
A single secret sip of the intoxicating pleasures of 
a large city could surely do him no harm! He 
hid the thought away almost out of his own sight. 

Arriving at the city on Saturday night, he went 
to one of the principal hotels, registered his name 
carefully, reading it over after the manner of un- 
accustomed travellers, and went to supper. 

Before he had finished, the waiter brought him 
two letters. 

“Already! Why, they are from the city! No- 
body knows IT am here!” he exclaimed. 

“City folks mighty wide awake!” ejaculated 
John. 

Our traveller tore open one envelope. Within 
Was an invitation toa Variety Theatre of bad rep- 
utation, tuat evening, with a hint of a “saered con- 
cert” on the next day, and “unlimited fun.” 

The young man’s face reddened, and his heart 
throbbed hotly. The door was open for that se- 
cret glimpse into iniquity! What harm could it 
do him-—or anybody ? 

He opened the other letter. It contained a few 
words : 

“DEAR Stn,—In order that you may not pass a 
lonely Sunday ina strange city, we enclose a list of 
the churches open to-morrow near your hotel, in any 
of which vou will be cordially welcomed. Our rooms 
and libraries are also open and at vour disposal. You 
will tind friends there who will be glad to serve you.’” 

It was signed by an officer of a Christian asso- 
ciation. 

“These invitations of both kinds are left at the 
hotel, and directed to each guest as soon as he 
registers his name,” explained the clerk. “Which 
will you accept ?” 

The young country man colored and laughed. 
“The first is tempting. But that,” touching the 
second, “has the true ring about it. I'll accept 
that.” 

Ile kept his word. It seemed to him as if he 
was close to his wife and little boy all day. Going 
to the hotel in the evening, he saw a groupof pale, 
bloated creatures coming out of the “sacred con- 
cert hall.” 
ly conduet. 

“They have been ‘seeing life,’” said the clerk. 
“They accepted the other ‘avitation.” 

The straiger looked after them. 

“T very nearly stood in their place,” he said to 
himself, and went to his room a wiser and a hum- 
bler man 


One or two were arrested for disorder- 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 





| The incident is true in every particular. Who 
can say what an effect the acceptance of that in- 
vitation had upon that man’s future ? 


—~<e>—___——__ 


SOVEREIGNS OF EUROPE. 


In accordance with a request from a subscriber, we 
| have prepared the following concise statement con- 
| cerning the countries of Europe, showing what is the 

form of government in each; the name of the sover- 
eign; the date of his birth and of his accession to the 
throne; the name, relation to the sovereign and the 
date of the birth of the heir apparent; and the num- 
ber of people over whom the sovereign rules. The 
list will be found a useful one to preserve; inas- 
| much as only one of the monarchs named is under the 
age of thirty years, and as the average age of all the 
sovereigns in the list is fifty-one and a half years. 


Austria-Hungary, Monarchy, Franz Josef I., Em- 
peror, born Aug. 18, 1830; succeeded Dec. 2, 1848. 
Heir, his son Rudolph, Crown-Prince, born Aug. 21, 
1x58. Population (1880), 37,786,346. 

Belgium, Kingdom, Leopold II., King, born Apr. 
9, 1835; succeeded Dec. 10, 1865. Heir, his younger 
brother, Philippe, born Mar. 24, 1837. Population 
(1880) 5,520,000. 

Denmark, Kingdom, Christian IX., King, born 
April 8, 1818; succeeded Nov. 15, 1863. Heir, his son, 
Prince Frederick, born Jume 3, 1843. Population of 
Denmark (1880), 1,964,039; of colonies, 127,122. 

France, Republic, Jules Grévy, President, born 
Aug. 15, 1813; elected (for seven years) Jan. 30, 1879. 
| Population of France (1881) 37,672,048; of colonies 
about 9,250,000. 

Germany, Empire, Wilhelm I., Emperor, born Mar. 
| 22, 1797; proclaimed Jan. 18, 1871. Heir, his son 
Friedrich Wilhelm, Imperial Crown - Prince, born 
Oct. 18, 1831. Population (1880) 45,234,061. Germany 
comprises (1) Prussia, Kingdom, Wilhelm I., King, 
succeeded Jan. 2, 1861; (2) Bavaria, Kingdom, Lud- 
wig I1., King, born Aug. 25, 1845; succeeded Mar. 10, 
| 184. Heir, his brother, Prince Otto, born Apr. 27, 
| IMS; (3) Wiirtemburg, Kingdom, Karl I., King, born 

Mar. 6, 1823; succeeded June 25, 1864; (4) Saxony, 

Kingdom, Albert I., King, born Apr. 23, 1828; suc- 
{ceeded Oct. 29, 1873; and many grand duchies and 
| duchies. 
| Great Britain, Kingdom, Victoria I., Queen, born 
May 24, 1819; succeeded June 20, 1837. Heir, her son 
Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, born Nov. 9, 1841. 
Population of United Kingdom (1881) 35,241,482; of 
colonies and dependencies about 212,000,000. 

Greece, Kingdom, Georgios I., King, born Dec. 24, 
Is45; elected Mar. 30, 1863. Heir, his son, Prince 
Konstantinos, Duke of Sparta, born Aug. 2, 1868. 
Population (1879) 1, 979,305. 

Italy, Kingdom, Umberto I., King, born Mar. 14, 
i844; succeeded Jan. 9, 1878. Heir, his son, Vittorio 
Emanuele, Prince of Naples, born Nov. 11, 1869, 
Population (1881) 28,459,451. 

Montenegro, Principality, Nicholas I., Prince, born 
Oct. 7, 1841; succeeded Aug. 14, 1860. Heir, his son, 
Danilo Alexander, born June 29, 1871. Population 
(1879) about 250,000. 

Netherlands, Kingdom, Willem III., King, born 
Feb. 19, 1817; succeeded Mar. 17, 1849. Heiress, his 
daughter, Princess Wilhelmina, born Aug. 31, 1880. 
Population of Netherlands (1883) 4,172,971; of colo- 
nies (1881) 26,841,597. 

Portugal, Kingdom, Luis I., King, born Oct. 31, 
1838; succeeded Nov. 11, 1861. Heir, his son, Prince 
Carlo, Duke of Braganza, born Sept. 28, 1863. Popu- 
lation of Portugal and islands (1881) 4,708,178; of col- 
onies, 3,333,700. 

Roumania, Kingdom, Carol I., King, born Apr. 20, 
1830; elected Apr. 20, 1866. Heir, his nephew, Prince 
Ferdinand of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, born Aug. 
24, 1865. Population (estimated) 5,376,000. 

Russia, Empire, Alexander LII., Emperor, born 
Mar. 10, 1845; succeeded Mar. 13, 1881. Heir, his son, 
Grand Duke Nicholas, born May 18, 1868. Popula- 
tion (estimated, 1882) 100,372,553. 

Servia, Kingdom, Milan I., King, born Aug. 22, 
Ind4; succeeded Aug. 22, 1872. Heir, his son, Alex- 
ander, born Aug. 14, 1876. Population (estimated, 
1882) 1,820,000. 

Spain, Kingdom, Alfonso XII., King, born Nov. 28, 
1857; sueceeded Dec. 31, 1874. Heiress, his siste 
Infanta Isabel, born Dec. 20, 1851. 
mated, 1883) 16,858,721. 

Sweden and Norway, Kingdom, Oscar II., King, 
born Jan, 21, 1821; succeeded Sept. 18, 1872. Heir, 
his son, Prince Gustaf, Duke of Wermeland, born June 
16, 1858. Population of Sweden (1882) 4,579,115; of 
Norway (1875) 1,806,900. 

Switzerland, Republic, Charles Schenck, President 
(1885) for one year. Population (1880) 2,846,102. 

Turkey, Empire, Abdul Hamid II., born Sept. 22, 
Is42; succeeded Aug. 31, 1876. Heir, his brother, 
Mehemmed-Reshad, born Nov. 3, 1844. Population 
(estimated, 1883) of Turkey in Europe, including 
semi-independent States, 8,600,000; of Turkey in Asia, 
16,200,000; of Egypt and Tripoli, 17,400,000; total, 


42,200,000. 
————_+or -— 
LINCOLN’S TENDERNESS. 


Abraham Lincoln was a giant in strength when a 
young man. He could sink an axe deeper, jump 
higher and further, and run faster, than any of his 
fellows, and no one could lay him on his back. But 
this young giant, six feet and four inches high, scorned 
to use his strength as a giant. He stopped fights, 
quelled riots, repelled brutality and protected the 
weak, for his kindness and good-nature were stronger 
than his strength. 
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As Lincoln and a companion were going home, one 
cold night, they stumbled upon an acquaintance lying 
dead-drunk in the road. Young Abe proposed that 
they should carry him to the nearest cabin. The 
churlish companion refused to assist. 

“Allright!” said Abe. “If you won’t, I will,” and 
suiting the action to the word, he lifted the drunken 
man on his shoulder, and carried him a long distance 
to a neighbor’s cabin, where he was restored to con- 
sciousness. ‘Abe Lincoln’s kindness and strength,” 
the poor fellow often said, “‘saved my life.” 

When he was President his tenderness frequently 
caused generals in the field to complain. ‘We can’t 
shoot men justly condemned to die,” they would say; 
“because their mothers or fathers secure Mr. Lin- 
coln’s interference by appealing to his compassion 
for the wayward.” 

Mr. Lincoln used to smile, when these complaints 
were repeated to him, and promise to be more of a 
commander -in-chief and less of a man. But he 
wouldn’t—the man, as the next case proved, was more 
powerful than the president—and the man had always 
stretched out a hand to the fallen. 

One day, when he was a plain Illinois lawyer, he 
was riding, with other lawyers, from one court-house 
| to another. The party rode two by two, Lincoln 
and a friend bringing up the rear. As they stopped 
to water their horses, the friend came up alone. 
“Where’s Lincoln?” they inquired. 

“Oh,” answered the friend, ‘‘when I saw him last, 
he had caught two young birds, which the wind had 
blown out of their nest, and was hunting for it to put 
them back.” 

In a few minutes Lincoln came up and the lawyers 
began chaffing him. 

“LT couldn’t have slept,” he replied, “if I had not 
found that nest and restored the little birds to their 
mother.” 

The kind-hearted giant could show a giant’s rage, if 





man’s friend. 

The angry soldiers declared both documents for- 
geries, and cocked their muskets. In an instant Lin- 
coln was among them, knocking up their guns. 
Standing in front of the Indian, he ordered the men 
away, saying they should shoot him if they shot the 
poor man. 

A dozen muskets were aimed at both, and for sev- 
eral seconds it seemed as if the captain and the Ind- 
ian would be riddled with bullets. Lincoln stood 
there angry but resolute, and the angry soldiers low- 
ered their guns, turning away like sullen dogs, robbed | 
of their prey. 

———————_~+or -— —— 


For the Companion. 
THE FOUNDRY FIRES. 


See the foundry fires gleaming 
With a strange and lurid light, 

Listen to the anvils ringing 
Measured music on the night; 

Clanking, clinking, never shrinking, 
Strike the iron, mould it well; 

On the progress of the nations 
Each persistent stroke shall tell. 


Showers of fiery sparks are falling 
hick about the workmen’s feet; 

Some are carried by the night wind 
Far along the winding street. 

Clanking, clinking, never shrinking, 
Labor lifts !.er arm on high, 

And the sparks fly from her anvils 
Out upon the darkened sky. 


In the lurid glow of feeling, 
With the anvil-strokes of thought, 
Men are shaping s, and welding 
Single truths the age has wrought. 
Clanking, clinking, never shrinking, 
Strike the truth and mould it well; 
On the progress of the nations 
Each persistent stroke shall tell. 








Let the sparks fly from your anvils 
In the ways where thought is rife; 
Each shall light some friendly fire 
On the waiting forge of life: 
Clanking, eclinking, never shrinking, 
Work till stars fade, 2nd the morn 
Of a wider faith and knowledge 
From the radiant East is born. 








Crude the mass the sweating forgemen 
At your eager feet have hurled; 
Centuries of toil must follow 
Ere ye shape a perfect world; 
Yet with clanking, clanking, clinking, 
Strike the iron, shape the truth, 
Science is but now beginning. 
Thought is in its early youth, 


Think each one his arm the strongest, 

Each believe that God to him 
Has revealed the fairest treasures 

Hidden in His storehouse dim; 
Clanking, clinking, never shrinking, 

Ring your sharp strokes, age and youth, 
Each must hold himself the prophet 

Of a perfect form of truth. 

ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON, 








or 


“BILL SIMPSON’S DARTER,” 


No matter how hard and ugly the truth is, it is 
more pleasing than the affectation of what is not real. 
Exposure is certain to follow people who try to go 
through life behind a mask of false pretences. We 
have little sympathy for people like “Bill Simpson’s 
darter.” A gentleman travelling from Buffalo to 
New York City tells the story: 


fashion, entered the car. Their manners indicated 
great affectation and consequent shallowness. 

The only unoccupied seat in the car was directly be- 
hind a quiet-looking lady, evidently from the coun- 
try. Her dress was of calico, her bonnet of plain 
straw, and her gloves were of cotton. She could not, 
however, have looked neater, and she had a good, 
honest face. 

As the fashionable ladies adjusted their draperies 
in the unoccupied seat, one of them said to the other,— 

“Don’t you think it too bad that there are such poor 
accommodations on railroad-trains now?” 

“How—in what way?” asked her companion. 


people, some of them so common. 
son in front of us.” 

“Horrid, isn’t she?” 

“Perfectly dreadful.” 

“Looks like a common laborer.” 

“How annoying to have to come in contact with 
such people !’ 

‘Belongs to some ordinary family. If one could 
only exclude one’s self from such persons when tray- 
elling even short distances! I —— it’s horrid in 
me to say it, but I have all my life had such a repug- 
nance to common laboring people.” 

The lady in the calico dress must have heard a part 
of ~ conversation, but her face was perfectly com- 

posed. 

PO At that moment an elderly man in the home-spun 
and home-made garments of a farmer came down the 
aisle. He stopped before the ladies of fashion, closely 
scrutinized the features of the one having ‘such a re- 
pugnance to common people,” and, just as the train 
stopped at a station, cried out loud enough to be heard 
by every person in the car,— 

‘“‘Lookee hyar, haint you old Bill Simpson’s darter? 
But I know you air ’thout askin’. How de do, any- 
how? You don’t change a speck. Got the same 
nose you had when you wor a little gal o’ twelve or 


Look at that per- 


Podunk County. 


an’ yer dinner fer helpin’ my younguns dig taters! 
Ho! ho! ho!” 

The young lady had dropped her beaded veil and 
was nervous! 
went on heedlessly : 

“They’s ben mighty changes sence then. Your pa 
went out to Coloraday an’ made a big fortin’ thar, an’ 
I hear you live in great style. 
the man ter fergit old frens, an’ you tell ’im that 


had ter wait till the hens laid ’fore they could hev any 
breakfast. You kin remember that yerself, I reckon. 
‘An’ there wa’n’t nobody gladder nor me when yer 


workin’ blacksmith, an’ always pore ‘cause of bad 
luck. 

“My wife sez she lost an awful good wash-woman 
when yer ma moved, an’— I git off here. Good-by! 
good-by!”’ 

The meekest, most subdued person on that train 
during the rest of the trip was “Bill Simpson’s dar- 
ter.” 

———_~+<@e—__—— 


EASTERN SOLDIERS AT PLAY. 


A correspondent of one of the London papers de- 


umuse themselves and pass away the time. 
the men had received decorations at the hands of the 
general, having distinguished themselves in a recent 


talion to which they belonged, and another, paraded 
for the occasion. When the ceremony of decorating 
had terminated, the men broke ranks, and the newly- 
decorated soldiers were felicitated by their compan- 
ions, who straightway seized upor them, and placing 
each one in a tent sheet, held by eight stout men, 





men tried to thwart his tenderness. During the Black 
Hawk War he was a captain, and one day a poor, old, 
hungry Indian came into camp. 

rhe soldiers, possessed by the pioneer’s hatred of 
Tndiens, and thinking the old man a spy, were about 
to kill him. He showed a ‘safe conduct” from Gen. 


tossed them into the air, repeating this operation 
with most troublesome rapidity. 


“On the same evening,” says the correspondent, 
‘on paying a visit to a major of Cossacks, with whom 








At Albany two ladies, dressed in the extreme of | 


“Why, here we are crowded up with all classes of | fur a dollar. 


fifteen years, trottin’ b’arfoot round my old farm in | kind of bazaar. 


biting at her fan, but the old farmer 


But Bill Simpson aint | bons. 


scribes how the Russian soldiers in Central Asia 
Two of 


skirmish against the Tekkés at Bournak. The bat- 
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Cass and also a certificate that he was the white | 1 was acquainted, I saw an example of the manner 
i 


in which Russian soldiers occasionally amuse them. 
selves when in these remote places. A stake was 
firmly planted in the ground, and two ropes, each 
some twenty feet long, were attached to it, the ex. 
tremity of each being held by a blindfolded soldier, 
who carried in his right hand a stout piece of rope 
about three feet long. 

“Holding the ropes extended to their full length, 
they were placed at opposite sides of the circle which 
they would be obliged to follow, and a signal was 
given. Each listened intently to try if he could dis. 
cover the ny of his adversary. If one could 
steal a march upon the other, he belabored him with 
the rope’s end, a dozen blows, I believe, being the 
maximum number permitted at a time. The per- 
formance seemed to delight both the major and the 
remainder of the spectators. 

“J have remarked on all such occasions the unfail- 
ing good-temper with which the severe knocks, often 
amounting to downright ill-treatment, are received 
by these soldiers at each other’s hands.” 





A LESSON IN BREVITY. 


Busy people, as doctors, merchants, lawyers, edi- 
tors and clerks, often have to waste much of their 
valuable time listening to the inane ramblings of 
persons who could transact their business in five 
minutes if they could only understand the value of 
brevity. 

An example of the afflictions that come upon tired 
and busy clerks, in the shape of garrulous purchasers, 
is given below. It was Saturday afternoon, and the 
store was crowded. A tall, angular woman, with a 
basket on either arm, pushed her way through the 
crowd before the dress-goods counter in a dry-goods 
house. 





“T wanter see some kaliker,”’ she said. 

“Yes, madam. What kind did you wish, dark or 
light ?”’ asked the polite clerk. 

“Well, I dunno jes’ —_— which. Lemme see both 
kinds, an’ mebbe I kin tell better then. It aint fur 
me I wantit. It’s fur’—— 

“Here are both kinds,” interrupts the clerk. 

“Yes, I see; but I forgit now whether it was a fig- 
gered or a striped = she said fur me to git. As I 
was sayin’, it aint fur me. It’s fur Mis’ Plumm that 
lives next tome. Her baby’s been 2 all win. 
ter she can’t go no place, so she wanted me to git this 
fur her. 

“T told her I hated to make ch’ice of kaliker fur 
anybody, but I’d do it fur her bein’s as her baby kep’ 
her to home, an’ she said’”’—— 

_ “Which piece will you have?” asks the clerk, wea- 


“This blue an’ white figgered piece is awful purty. 
| You reckon it’ll fade? Some kaliker nowadays is”—— 

“It is the best Merrimac brand, madam, and that is 
warranted not to fade.” 

“‘Warrantin’ kaliker don’t keep it from fadin’, an’ 
blue colors is so apt to runin kaliker and perkale. 
Sometimes it washes right out of lawns; an’ of course, 
asit aint fur me, I’m even more pertickler than I’d 
be if it was. If Mis’ Plumm’s baby hadn’t been so 
sick to-day, she’d of come with me, and of course she 
could have got it herself then; but of course I’m 
willin’ to” —— 

“How would this chocolate and white stripe do, 
madam?” asks the uneasy clerk. Some of the cus- 
tomers, tired of waiting, are going away, and the 
—- of the store looks frowningly from behind 
11s desk. 

“I don’t think Mis’ Plumm would like a stripe. It 
kind o’ seems to me I’ve heerd her say so, though she 
has got a red an’ black striped delaine. I think she 
got it here, too. She wouldn’t be apt to be so very 
prem now, "cause she’s so worried over her baby. 

wouldn’t say it so she’d hear it, but I’ve got my 
doubts ’bout that baby ever gittin’ well. It’s got”—— 

“Then you will take the striped piece?” asks the 
clerk, despairingly. ‘‘How many yards?” 

“How much is this brown an’ yallow check? Mis’ 
Plumm’’—— 

“Six cents a yard.” 

“Six cents! Why, kaliker is sellin’ ev’ry place fur 
Jive cents, an’ some places they give twenty-one yards 

Mis’ Plumm didn’t callate on payin’ six 
cents, [ know. An’ of course, when I aint am fur 
myself, you know, I” -—— 

“Then you will not take either piece?” 
| “Well, no. I’m comin’ in agin Monday, an’ ’Il 
find out jest what Mis’ Plumm wants. I know she 
wants half a yard of either dark or light kaliker 
to” 





But the clerk was at the other end of the counter, 
measuring off a French ba dress-pattern for a 
| lady, and the “‘half-yard-of-kaliker” customer went 
out, muttering,— 
“Clerks is awful uppish these days. Want ter make 
people take things whether or no.” 
——~~@—_—__—_— 
SHOPPING IN RUSSIA. 


It would seem 'y in batgaining with Russian 
shopkeepers to know what one is buying, and the 
price which ought to be paid for an article, as the 
Russian is inclined to be unscrupulous in dealing 
with a foreigner. ‘The Russian shops in St. Peters- 
burg are mostly confined to the Gostinoi Dwor, a 
An English lady, for a long time a 
resident in St. Letersburg, gives the following ac- 





“Yer mind how I youst ter give yer two bits a day | count of a purchase in one of these shops : 





Lady—I wish, if you please, to look at some Frencli 
ribbons. 

Shopman—Horro sha, sudorina (Very weil, lady). 
The shopman takes down a box, the contents of 
which are undeniably Russian manufacture. 

Lady—These are not French. I want French rib- 


Shopman—These are real French. They are from 


you've saw old Jack Billings, what youst to give him | Paris. 
a-menny a day’s work when he was so pore his fam’ly 


Lady expresses her incredulity more firmly. 

Shopman (After = most energetically repeat- 
ing his assertion)—Well, how much do you want? 

Lady—Show me the ribbons, and then I will tell 


pap did git rich so suddint, for he was a mighty hard- you. 


S.—How many arsheens did you say? 

L.—Show me the French ribbons. 

The shopman unblushingly puts back the box 
which he has so recently declared contained the real 
article, and takes down another which is filled with 
ribbons of a true French fabrication. 

L.—How much is this an arsheen ? 

S.(With a graceful inclination)—Seventy copecks. 

L.—Seventy copecks! Why, the price is only fifty, 
and that is all I will give you. 

S.(Quite indignant)—Fifty! They cost us more 
than that. You shall have it for sixty-five, 

L.—Fifty. 

S.—No! I can’t think of fifty. Say sixty. 

L.—Not a copeck more than fifty. ; 

S.—I can’t sell it for that price. You shall have it 
for fifty-five. 

L.—Will you take fifty, or not? 

S.—I can't, indeed. (He shuts up the box and puts 
it back in its place.) You shall have it for fifty-three. 

The purchaser refuses to be cheated of even three 
copecks an arsheen, and walks out of the shop. She 
has perhaps gone half-a-dozen yards, when the shop- 
keeper’s voice is heard calling out, “‘Barishna! ba- 
rishna ! come back, if you please!” 

L.—Not a copeck more than fifty. 

S.(Having persuaded her to re-enter the shop, says, 
in a confidential manner)—You shall have it for fifty- 
one. 

L.—No. 

S.(Finding that his customer will not be cheated)— 
Herro sha, mosjna! Well, you may have it. 
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For the Companion, 


THE SECRET. 


We have a secret, just we three,— 

The robin, and I, and the sweet cherry-tree; 
The bird told the tree, and the tree told me, 
And nobody knows it but just us three! 





But of course the robin knows it best, 
Because he built the—I shan’t tell the rest! 
And laid the four little—somethings in it; 
—I am afraid I shall tell it every minute! 


But if the tree and the robin don’t peep, 
I'll try my best the secret to keep; 
Though I know when the little birds fly about, 
Then the whole secret will be out! 
Mrs. F. L. BALLARD. 


+ 
> 





For the Companion. 


MY STOLEN RIDE. 

Two or three years ago, when I was a littler boy 
than I am now, I thought nothing was much nicer 
than a ride on the horse-cars, especially if I was 
sent off somewhere alone on an errand. That 
made me feel very big and old. 

One day, when I was sent down to Aunt Phe- 
be’s to get a pattern for mamma, the conductor 
forgot to take my five cents. I had it all ready in 
tay hand, but he never looked my way at all. 

I didn’t get five cents to spend as often as I 
wanted it, and it popped into my head (I s’pose 
old Satan put it there) that I could have that 


THE YOUTH’S 





I stole. I was just what Willy Loring said: “A | 
thief for on); five cents.” 

I wasn’t at all comfortable; I thought I should 
never get to sleep. I laid awake, tumbling and | 
tossing about five or six hours. At any rate, it 
seemed as long as that. But I dropped off at last, | 
and slept till broad daylight. | 

I woke with a bad feeling. I hated to meet 
papa at breakfast, though I knew he didn’t think 
of such a thing as his boy being a thief. 1 didn’t | 
get rid of my miserable feelings that day or the | 
next. I was kind of sick at my stomach every 
time I thought of what Willy Loring said. 

Thursday night papa got home early, and we | 
were sitting alone by the parlor fire. He looked | 
so kind and good, that I gathered up all my cour- 
age and asked,— 

“Papa, what would you do, if you wanted to 
find a car-conductor, and didn’t know his name, 
nor anything about him only that he had a scar | 
on his face close to the corner of his eye ?” 

Of course papa asked what I wanted to see the | 
conductor for, and finally got the whole story. I 
was rather glad to tell him, for I thought he would | 
help me out of my trouble. 

And he did. He didn’t scold, or even stare at 
me, as Willy Loring did, as if he’d never think of 
me as a decent kind of a boy again. He put his 
arm round me, and wiped my tears, for I couldn’t 
keep from crying some, and just said, “I’m very 
sure my dear boy will never do such a thing 
again.” 

Then he gave me ten cents, and told me to ride 
down next day at just the same hour I did that 
other day, and most likely I should see the same 
conductor, and then I could give him the five cents 
(for I had kept it; I didn’t buy any candy after 
all). If I didn’t see that conductor, he told me to 
go on to the station at the end of the road, and give | 
it to the man in the little office there for that con- 
ductor. He said the office man would know which | 
was the right man by the scar. | 











money for candy. 








So I rode down next day, and the conductor | 


COMPANION. | 





to her than the freshness of that same round little 
cheek. 

She was anxious to be doing something, and 
proposed to sweep the room, but mamma objected 
to this, and thought she would try to take a nap. 

When the market-woman came, Bessie made up 
her mind she would not disturb mamma, for she 
had heard her order dinner a thousand times, and | 
it was easy enough. 

She decided on spring chicken and blackberries 
and green corn—she liked green corn, and won- 
dered why they hadn’t had any for so long. She 
was rather surprised at being told she could not 
have any of these now; she thought spring was 
the proper time for spring chickens, and it was 
almost summer. But with the woman’s advice 
she got spinach, asparagus and pie-plant. When 
the butcher’s boy came she ordered a sirloin mut- 
ton-chop, and thought housekeeping very easy in- | 
deed. 

Soon mamma called,— | 
“Can you bring me a cup of coffee, dear? But 
be very careful and not burn yourself.” Bessie | 
was resolved to give her a sp-lendid breakfast. | 
She put a napkin on the little tray, and went to 
get the nice bit of sweetbread and fried potatoes | 

which were covered up in the oven. 

But alas! alas! The dish was hotter than she 
thought; it burned her poor little fingers, and 
went crashing into the coal scuttle. Tears came 
into Bessie’s eyes, but she knew a housckeeper 
ought not to be discouraged with one failure, and 
—mamma had to have her breakfast. What 
now? 

A fresh egg. If she could only find one, she 
could fix it on toast. She ran out to the hen-house, | 
and finding one pretty white egg there, hurried in | 
and put it on to boil, while she toasted the bread. | 
She could not find the toaster, and tried to do it | 
with a fork; it was a long time getting brown, and 
then—fell into the fire just as she heard her mamn- | 
ma calling again. She went to her. | 

“l’m getting your breakfast, mamma dear. I | 











For the Companion, 


THE TALE OF A TOAD. 














A toad sat close to a pan of meal, 
In a chicken-yard one day, 

And snapped at the flies that came to steal, 
But they quickly flew away. 


“The conductor ought to look out for his fare, 
and if he doesn’t, I guess ve a good right to keep 
it,” I said to myself. Oh, of course I knew bet- 
ter, but you see I wanted the candy so! 

There was a boy I knew on the car. At least, I 
knew him a little. He had just come to live on 
our street. His name was Willy Loring. He was 
some bigger than I, a nice boy. I wondered if he 
saw the conductor pass me by, and what he would 
think about it. 

Pretty soon I got off of the car. Willy got off at 
the same place I wanted to get acquainted and 
be good friends with him, so I said, “Come in the 
store with me, and I’ll treat. I got my ride for 
notning this time.” 

“You did? How’s that ?”’ Willy asked, staring 
hard at me. 

“The conductor didn’t see me. 
we'll have some candy.” 

I shan’t forget very soon how Willy looked at 
me. 

“Sold yourself cheap, didn’t you? I wouldn’t 
be a thief for only five cents. No, I thank you, 
I don’t care for any of your candy,” he said. 

He turned and ran down the next street, and 
left me standing there, oh, how shamed and mor- 
tified ! 

“A thief for only five cents!” 
cheap!” Who bought me? It couldn’t be any- 
body but Satan. I kept thinking it over all the 
way home, and all the evening till I went-to bed, 
so that I couldn’t play worth a cent, and my little 
sister Helen beat me at fox-and-geese every time. 

“Mamma, what is stealing ?” I asked, while she 
was tucking me up in bed. 

“Don’t you know ?” she asked. 

“But I want you to tell me exactly what you 
think it is,” I said. 

“I think it is taking what doesn’t belong to 
you,” mamma said. 

The ride on the horse-car certainly didn’t belong 
to me till I paid for it. I didn’t put down the 
track, nor buy the horses, nor make the car. Then 


“Sold myself 


Come on, and 





He chuckled a chuckle and winked his eye, 
And said, with a comical grin, 
“T have an idea by which a fly 
Can be easily taken in.” 

















Then he hopped right into that pan of meal, 
And a right good roll rolled he; 

I think that he almost tried to squeal, 
In the fulness of his glee. 








was the very same, so I didn’t have to go to the 
office. I was glad of that. 

But Willy Loring never saw me when I passed 
him for a good many days after that. At last I 
went up to him one day, and said, “You needn’t 
keep thinking I’m a thief, Willy Loring. I carried 
that five cents and paid it to the conductor, and I 
aint ever going to steal a ride again.” 

Willy didn’t speak for a minute. Then he said, 
“Let’s go down by the park and have a game of 
marbles. Will you?” 

And ever since then we’ve been ever so good 
friends. Joy ALLISON. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW BESSIE GOT BREAKFAST. 


“An’ it’s meself doesn’t know what to do at all 
lat all,” said Bridget, appearing at the door of her 
| mistress’s room with her apron up to her face. 
“What is it, Bridget?” asked the lady. She 
had a bad headache, and had not got up that morn- 
ing. 
“Indade, it’s me sister’s b’y, poor little Pat, 
that’s got scalded—very bad he is—and they’ve 
come for me to run over awhile, and how can I 
lave ye, an’ yerself sick in bed ?” 
“Go at once, Bridget; leave the coffee on the 
stove, and Bessie will bring me a cup when I want 
it. I shall be able to get up by-and-by.” 
“There’s a beautiful little breakfast in the tin 
oven for ye, mum. Let the child bring it to ye, 
and I’ll be back, sure, to get the dinner.” 
She went away, and Bessie felt very proud of 
| being housekeeper all alone. 
She brought some buttercups and dandelions in 
her little bit of a vase, to put onthe bureau. Then 
| she went to look after her dolls, but often stole 
quietly into the half-darkened room to stroke 
mamma’s forehead, or to lay her cheek down loy- 
| ingly on it. 

She knew very well—for hadn’t mamma often 











| told her ?—that nothing in the world was sweeter 


burnt the toast, but if you can wait just a few 
minutes, I’ll have another piece ready.” 

“Don’t mind it, pet. All I want is the coffee; 
or you may bring me a little bread and butter, 
too.” 

She got the bread and butter and coffee, and 
took up the egg, which she was sure must be well 
done by this time. It was not a bad breakfast, 
after all, for mamma never ate much when she 
had her headaches. Still, Bessie did not think as 
favorably of housekeeping as she had an hour ago. | 
How she would have felt if she had not been so | 
fortunate as to find that egg! 

She carried up the tray, singing all the way, and | 
gave it to mamma with half-a-dozen kisses for 
sauce. She held up the egg with a smile of tri- 
umph. 

“A fresh egg, mamma! I found it for you my- 
self.” Then she told her about the fall of the 
sweetbread, and felt very glad when mamma said 
she really preferred the egg. 

“Let me break it into the cup, mamma.” She 
tapped it on the side of the egg-cup, and then 
tapped harder and looked puzzled. 

Mamma took it from her hand, but the moment 
she touched it she laughed till Bessie stared at her 
in wonder. 

“What is it, mamma ?” she asked. 

Mamma answered, and the poor little girl sat 
down on the floor and cried. 

It was a china nest-egg! 
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For the Companion. oe | 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Mamie’s mamma was making pies one day, and 
as she had a little crust left, she thought she would 
make Mamie a pie. And being in somewhat of a 
hurry, she neglected to make the customary holes | 
in the top. Mamie, noticing this, looked up and, 
said, “Aint you going to make any ‘button-holes’ 
in Mamie’s pie, mainma ?” | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


A 
DOUBLE CHARADE. 
My first is of metal, and mightier far 
Phan Goliath's famous sword. 
My second’s two-thirds of a Roman X. 
My third is a tax on your hoard. 


To my fourth add one letter, *twill then be white. 
My fi/th is called Phoebus Apollo. 

My sixth means the rising and fall of the sea, 
Also time as the seasons follow. 


The jirst half of my whole names a Christian feast ; 
Tis a word from the old Greek tongue. 

The last half names a festival very well-known 
The nations of Europe among. 


The two occur at the self-same time, 
And so have been blended in one; 

Though the first was devoted to solemn rites, 
And the last to hilarious fun. s.8.D. 


2 
BROKEN WORDS. 


(Example: Divide to make better, and make a 
little malignant spirit, and to wander. Ans-— 
IMPROVE, IMP, ROVE.) 

1. Divide a masculine name, and make to set down 
and an article of food. 

2. Esculent, and make to consume, and capable. 

3. An eruphon ofthe skin; and make an ornament, 
and to wind with spun yarn. 

4. Disqualified, and make to disqualify, and to 
spread new hay. 

5. A fleshy herb that grows on rocks near the 
seashore, and make maize broken or bruised, and to 
engage, 

6. Deducting, and make the whole, and being in 
debted. 














Tn his new disguise, he closed his eyes, 
Till the flies came down to steal, 
And each one had a complete surprise, 
While he had a hearty meal. 
JAMES CLARENCE HARVEY. 


7. Wounded, and make to fasten with a string, and 
valued, 

8. Intent, and make part of the head, and a home 
for a bird. 

9. Measured, and make joined, and a masculine 
nickname. 

The initials of these words, read down, will give the 
name of an ancient city taken May 23, 63 B. C., and 
that of an American author, who died on May 19, 
1864. C.D. 

3. 
TRIPLE ACROSTIC, 

Wanted—three tit'ss of an eminent personage who 
was born May 21, 1819. Place the words required in 
their order and read down. The jifth line shows the 
title she bore in girlhood; the jirst the title that 
superseded that; the third a dignity added in later 
years 
Across.—1, Extinguished. 2, Loosed from anchor- 
age. 3, Betrothed. 4, A roving about. 5, Not at any 
time, followed by a proper time. 6, That which op- 
poses (provided the fifth letter is changed). 7, Firm 
(used often in making safe), followed by a place of 
safety. 8, A classical character, followed by the word 
reversed, the result of 1 wound. 9%, A tufted seabird, 
followed by birds of the genus Strix. 10, Fabulous 
animals supposed to watch over gold mines and hid- 
den treasures. 11, Two Russian rivers, the first in 
Asia, the other in Europe. 12, A patron of Scotland, 
followed by his title. 13, A part of the human body, 
followed by the same as a part of « building. 14, A 
kind of cart on wheels, followed by a part of a wheel. 


4. 
SQUARE-WORD. 


1, To beseech. 2, A flower. 3, A German word, 
meaning a species of poplar. 4, A division of time. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Rospix Hoop. 

2. DafFodil, CLover, SnOw-drop, 
luce, Sweet-peA, DandeLion, Dalsy, 
FLORALIA. 

3. 1,C-harm-s; 2, T-race-s; 3, S-peculation-s; 4, 
A-boll-a; 5, A-Dore-r; 6, A-bel-e; 7, R-apie-r;  &, 
H-ear-t; 9, B-rook-s. 
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For the Companion, 
PHYSIOLOGICAL HAPPINESS. 


Wayland defined happiness as 
sciousness.” The well-fed horse, the browsing cow, 


“pleasurable con 


the gambolling colt, the playful kitten and its mother- 
eat fondly watching it, are filled with pleasurable 
consciousness. This is provided for on the normal 
action of the physical system. 

The eapering child is happy for the same reason. 
Ancient sages thought that the spheres were so ar 
ranged that their various motions made entrancing | 
music. Happiness is the music of the physical sys- 
It is most perfect where 
the vitality is fullest and most vigorous. 

This is quite different from the enjoyment of the 
appetites. The latter may be legitimate, 
brief at best. He who lives for it destroys at length 
his power to enjoy. 

That eminent scientist B. W. Richardson, F. R.S., 
has gone a little further, and given us the particular 


tem in its proper working. 


but it is 





seat of this pleasurable consciousness. He says, | 
“The centre is not in the brain; it is in the vital ner 
vous system—in the great ganglia of the sympathet 
ie, lying not in the cerebro-spinal cavities, but in 
the cavities of the body itself, near the stomach and | 
in the heart. We know where the 
cates felicity is felt, and our pocts have ever described 
it with perfect truthfulness as in the brcast. It comes 
as a fire kindling there.’ 


glow which indi- 


|. 


The London Lancet declares this to be a scientific 
It adds, 
“In other words, felicity is a physical result of a] 
brisk and healthy circulation of blood through the 
vessels supplying the ganglia of the great sympathetic 


truth, demonstrated by a man of genius. 





and whatever quickens, and at the 
| 


particularly, engenders the feeling we call happiness. 


system of nerves; 
same time frees, the flow of blood in these vessels 


This is the fact, and we believe it explains the action | 
of many articles of food and medicine and medical 
appliances. . . . Everything in life and nature acts 
and reacts in a cirele. Be happy, and your sympa- 
thetic ganglia will have the blood coursing through | 
and this quickening | 
of the pulse, if it be produced by good cheer, whether } 


them with the bound of health; 


at the table or the mountain side, will in its turn pro- | 
duce happiness.” 

Even intellectual enjoyment connects with the nor- 
and thus quick- 
ens the arterial flow through the sympathetic nervous 


mal activity of the cerebral centres, 


system. 

It will be seen that, other things being equal, that 
man will be happiest whose physical system is kept 
in the best working order. 

~e- 
A PERSIAN DOCTOR, 

In the East all Europeans are supposed to be deeply 
versed in the healing art, and there is no surer way of 
gaining favor and consideration than either to make 
some cure or to attempt to do so with as much for- 
When Mr. ©’ Donovan, the Lon- 
don Daily News correspondent, was exploring the 
Caspian, near northern Persia, he paid a visit to the 
camp of Veli Khan, whose seeretary spoke a little 
French. After some conversation on general topics, 
the Khan told Mr. O'Donovan that he had badly 
sprained his ankle some time before, and asked if he 


mutlity as possible, 


could prescribe for him, I recommended | says O' Don- 
ovan] a bandage moistened with cold water and vin- 
egar, and cold water poured from a height on the 
ailing joint every morning. 


“We have an excellent surgeon attached to the 
brigade,” said the general, when I had done speak- 
ing. 

“Then,” said I to myself, “‘why do you consult 
me?”’ 

“He is coming directly,” 
be glad to see you.” 

Shortly after, a tall, handsome, intellectual-looking 
man, with coal-black beard and piercing eyes, made 
his appearance. He was the surgeon. A conversa- 
tion about —. wan polities followed. After a pause, 
the subject of t sprained ankle again came up. 
repeated my pres ser ription. 

“On what scientific grounds do you base your reme- 
dy?” said the doctor. 

I explained. 

“What would you say to a dozen leeches?” he 
asked. 

Glad to get out of the subject, T said that the reme- 
dy was excellent, Not at all. No chance of getting 


said the general; “he will 


}a 





olf so easily. 


THE YOUTIVS CO M PANTON. 


“I presume you are an astronomer?” went on my 
inte rlocutor. 

“Well,” I said, not exactly understanding the sud- 
den transition from sprained ankles and leeches to 
the stars, ‘I know something about the sciexce.’ 

“T presume you can foretell a favorable conjunction 
for the application of the leeches, and drawing the 
blood of his excellency ?”’ 

My gravity was put toa severe test; but taking a 
long pull at a water-pipe, which, having gone the 


| rounds of the company, was in turn handed to me, I 


uttered the usual prolonged sigh after such an indul. 
gence, and gasped out, between bn ssed laughter 
and half-suffocation, that I regretted my scie nee was 
not of so profound a nature. 

Upon this, the hakin, casting a triumphant glance 
around, sank back upon his heels and fingered his 
chaplet of amber beads. He felt that he had coin- 
pletely floored me, and need not say more in order to 
show up my utter ignorance of medical science. I, 
for one, blessed the stars that had rescued me from 
the chirurgico-astronomical discussion. 


> —--— 
TRUE TO THE ALMANAC, 

The village of Saltcoats, according to Every Other 
Saturday, retains the frugal custom of lighting its 
street-lamps only when there is no moon. One night, 
however, there proved to be neither moonlight nor 
lamplight, and adeputation of the principal citizens 
took their way to the house of ‘“‘Wullie,” the lamp- 
lighter, to inquire the cause of the prevailing dark- 
ness. 

One of them, selected as spokesman, who tells the 
story, began singing : 


“Oh, are ye sleeping, Wullie? 
Oh, are ye sleeping, Wullie? 
Oh, are ye”—— 


“Whit ye ohin’ at?” cries Wullie, comin’ tae the 
window; ‘a body wid think it wis some lass ye were 
serenadin’.”” 

“Wullie,” says I, solemnly, “what’s 
been dacin’ at a’ at a it ade 

“I’ve been dacin’ naethin’ but sleepin’; it’s you 
that’s kickin’ up the row.” 

“But ve hiv na lichtet the lamps the nicht.” 

“This is no my nicht; it’s the mune the nicht.” 

“surely ye've made u mistake, Wullie; there’s nae 
inune that TP see 

“DPve made no ) mistak’, for I lookit the almanac.” 

“But wull ve no listen tae reason? Put yer heid 
oot an’ see for versel’.” 

Wullie put his he id oot. 

“Wull,” he says, *‘there’s nae mune, certainly, but 
ye surely widna hi te me respons sible for that. I go 
by the almanac, an’ if it says there’s to be a mune, it’s 
a’ one tac me whether there’s nae dunes or a million 
oO” miuines, not a lamp wull T lieht.’ 

© That's quite — Wullie; nae doot ye maun hae 
some rule to go by. Gentlemen,” I cries doon, “he 
has the best o’ the argument; what am I tae do| 
noo?" 

“Haul him oot the window!” they cried up. 

“Wullie,” says ‘whit almanac ‘d'ye go by? Is’t 
Orr’s or the Belfast # | Ag 

“Here, iUs up on the mantelpiece; ye can see it for 
yersel’,”” he added, an’ he took it doon an’ held it oot 
tac me, giein’ me a candle at the same time, to read 
it by. One look, hooever, explained the hale affair. 

“Gracious goodness, Wullic!” I cries, “this is last 


this ye hae 


“Eh! what! last year’s?” 

“It is that,” says I. 

“Don’t sity anither word,” says Wullie. “Wait a 
minute, an’ Pil put on my troosers, an’ in hauf an oor 
every lamp'll be shinin’ sae that ye wid think it wis a 
general illumination.” 

> 
WHY SHE APPLAUDED, 

Seated to the right of me at a place of amuse- 
ment, says John C. Freund, in Music and Drama, 
was a lady whose interest was not aroused till a 
thin, disconsolate-looking girl made her appearance. 
Then she began to applaud furiously. As I could dis- 
cern no possible oceasion for such manifestations, I 
felt surprised; but as she kept up the manifestation 
all the evening, and seemed to have no assistance 
from any of the andience, I took a hand, as they say, 


and also began applauding the thin, disconsolate- | 


looking girl. 


My good-nature, however, bore, as good-nature 
ofte *n does, bitter fruit. The lady turned, and said,— 
“What are you applauding for?” 
I stammered an Insufficient answer. 


“You don’t think she does well, do you?” she con- | 


tinued. 

“No, madam.” 

“she's awkward, and she can’t sing,” said she, con- 
temptuously. 

I had time to reeover myself. 


“Might I ask,” I said, with conscious dignity, | 


“why, madam, if such is the cause, you are so enthusi- 
stile?” 

“she owes me nine dollars and thirty-five cents,” 
said my neighbor, with scorn and asperity; “and if 
this here show don't succeed, I'll be that much out.” 


Selfishness is indeed the occasion of much strange 
conduct in life, and often explains what seems in- | 


explicable, 
> 


A WOEBEGONE INDIAN, 


A lady ineautiously gave some money to a beggar. 

“You have saved me from the worst of calamities,” 
he said, overwhelming her with thanks; ‘‘a calamity 
that was just about to overtake me.” 

“What was it?” inquired the sympathetic lady. 

“The calamity of being foreed to go to work,” said 
the tramp. 


Men of his class are about as notorious for dread of 
water as for dread of work, though we hope the effect 
of a civilized washing might not always prove so dis- 
tressing as here described : 

On the St. Lawrence we once met a poor Indian 
who had just come out of prison. A more woebegone 
and wretched-looking man we never saw. He was as 
limp as an old paper collar. 

“bit they starve you in prison?’ 

Dad they treat you with cruelty, a ‘rtask you with 
labor, or torture you in the dark cell?’ 

“No; the great white chief did. none of these 
things.” 

“Then why this tortured look, and why is my red 
brother so anguished?” 

“They made me wash myself. Ugh! 
Mail. 


— Toronto 
+> 
“COMMON TATURS.” 


rhe Rey. D 
original man. 


r. Foosterer seems to have been a very 


“Pim aware that the commentators do not agree 
with me,” he said in his sermon. 

Next day, old Farmer Turniptops drove up to the 
rectory with half a cartload of his finest potatoes. 

“Mornin’, parson,” said he. “Ye told us 
that the common taturs didn’t agree wid y 
brought ye a trifle o’ the finest pink-eyes ever ye laid 
ye own on.’ 

Then Mr. F. saw the commercial value of being 
a4 eg oe and pastor and parishioner both appeared 
to be happy. 
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| This is the best season to take a blood-purifying 
and tonic medicine. Try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. [Adv, 
RTM SERS 





"BICYCLE. 


Sizes 38 to 50 inch. Prices $35 to $72, 
Horsman American Challenge 


Sizes 52 to 6&0 inch. Prices $74 to $x2, 


Horsman American Safety. 

Sizes 42 to 546 inch. Prices $76 to $s0, 

General Headquarters for Bicycles, 
Tricycles and Sundries. Repairing and 
Nickel-plating done at short notice. 2d 
Hand Bicycles bought, sold or ex- 
changed. Send stamp for Bicycles and 
Lawn Tennis Catalogue. E. 1. Horsman, 
80 William Street, New York. 


“Cutler Bros,’ Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam 
is the best in the world,” = Allen & Co., Cin., O. [Adv. 
Horsford’s Acia Phosphate, 

AS AN APPETIZER. 

Dre MorkIs GipBs, Howard City, Mich., says: “I am 
greatly pleased with it as a tonic; itis an agreeable and 
a good appetizer.” (Ade, 

“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous. Den- 
tifrice,” for cleansing and whitening the teeth has no 
equal. It preserves the teeth and hardens the gums. 

Made only by JOHN I, BROWN & SONS. Sold every- 


where at 25 cents, [Adv. | Co LU M 
(¢ BIA oAE 
} 1) EGGS.— Agents sant to sell fine assort } I a S 
BIRDS’ ments on mos at 25 per ct.com. Terms THE POPULAR STEEDS Bio 
for stamp. GR ay. Rochelle, Ilinois, —- OF TODAY — 
Revolvers, Knives, Scissors. 7" 


~~ --———-__ 
Dirks, Razors, Watches, Rol- | € ‘ mT A 
ler Skates, at Bargain Pr ice 25. | ° LUAMBIA 
Send 2c, stamp for illus.circu- ‘ Sr 
lars, J. A. Ross & Co., 17 Dock | FOR LADIES 
Sq.,Boston,Mass, Name this paper — AND — 


‘FISH HOOKS! OH, BOYS!) |ceNntLEMen: 


AO Assorted KIRBY STEEL HOOKS, eight sizes for | 

| ALL } pat ag FISHING, sent H0 0. for only 

one kts. 50c, 

dime 10c. ¢ 13 for B1. E. H. B LOOD Jy MASS. 
$8 to $150. ange les, $7.50. 
Velocipedes, $3. Standard 
makes, — —. and retail. 

Send for illus. cata. of Wheels, Bells, Lan sags, Oilers. 

‘ Y PAY 


2nd-hand wheels handled, GEO, EAS AY MENTS 


W. ROUSE & SON, 8G St., Peoria, Il. 


SINGER’S CYCLES. | —___—_ = 


a 2 itish C halle nge. Improved for STATUE OF 


Iss). ‘The best all-around roadster | “Liberty Enlightening the World.” 


yet built. 
 — A light roadster of highest | 

The Committee in charge of the 
construction of the base and pedes- 


LV 
¥ 
singe rs Challenge. 50in., $105. 

tal for the reception this great 
work, in order to raise funds 


sall-bearings and hollow forks. | 
AR Challenge Safety. Warranted the 
for its completion, have pre- 
pared a miniature Statuette sic iach 


be best saicty on the market, 
YCLES, TANDEMS, SOCIABLES 

a Stantp ry Illustrated C atalogue. i es in height—the Statue Bronzed; 

Pedestal Nickel - silvered, — which 

they are now delivering to subses ibe 


w. B.EV ERETT & CO.,6 Berkeley St., Boston. 
ers throughout the United States 


HORSHIAN’S CELEBRATED aOue Dollar Each. 
This attractive souvenir anc ue 
- 1. Horsman, tel or Desk ornament is a perfect 
~ 80 & 2 William St., N. Y. Jac-simile of the model furnished 
by the artist. 

The Statuette in same metal ¢ire/ re 
inches high, at Five Dollars Each 
delivered, 

Address with remittance, 
RICHARD BUTLER, Sec’y, 
rican Committee of the 
j atue of Liberty, 
33 Mercer Street, New York. 
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597 WASHINGTON STREET. “f 
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Ask for Casino Racket. 
SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 


LAWN TENNIS 
RUDCE. 


Bicycles and Tricycles, 
RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 
Send Stamp for Catalogue. 


STODDARD, LOVERING & CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 




















We build everything from a Canoe to a Steam Yacht 
either Clinker or Carvel. We have in our employ the 
most experienced builders that can be secured, and have 
made a revolution in prices for strictly first-class work. 
A good © linker-built boat 15 ft. long, 56 in. beam, weight 
60 to 75 lbs. with oars, $20.00.. We will make estimates on 
any kind of boat work, Send 1l0c. in stamps for illustrated 
catalogue. POWELL & DOU GLASS, Waukegan, Ill. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS’. | 
BICYCLES AND 
TRICYCLES, 


THEY STAND ALONE AS THE | 
HIGHEST QUALITY OF 
BICYCLE MANUFACTURING 
= = illustrated Catalogue Free | 
108 ‘Madison § St. “- 241 Broadway | 
CHICACO. NEW YORK | 














THIS (S THE BEST WATCH FOR BICYCLERS 
EVERY WATCH WARRANTED. 


For sale by all Dealers, Ask your Jeweler for it, 
The cheapest time-keeping Watchin the World! 
GEO. MERRITT, Gen’! Selling Agent, 

52 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK CITy. 








If You Telephone 


For the doctor, and find he is 
out of town, just ask your 
druggist to send you a bottle of 


_ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


It will relieve all those tired 
feelings, and prevent serious 
illness. 


Mrs. M. M. Lewis, A Street, near Povwell, 
Lowell, Mass.: 1 suffered from Headache, In- 
digestion and Debility, and was hardly able to 
drag myself about the house. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
has worked a marvellous change in my case. | 
have taken less than two bottles, and now feel 
strong and well as ever. 

Mrs. S. Emposy, 11 Newton Place, Holyoke, 
Mass.: For more than two years I have suffered 
constantly from Headache and Indigestion. A 
little over a month ago a friend urged me to try 2 
bottle of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I did try it, and be- 
fore I had finished the second bottle my headache 
disappeared, my appetite returned, my food digested 
properly, and my health was completely restored. 

Mrs. S. Fiske, Chelsea, Mass.: I lave been 
troubled with severe Headaches for years, but 
since taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla have not had an 
attack. 

For Purifying, Vitalizing and Enrichir; the 
For all diseases originating in impure blood take blood, Ayer’s Sar- 


| Ayer’s Sar saparilla 


| saparilla, prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell. | has noequal. Sold by Druggists. Price $1. 6 for $5. 
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